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IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


T. W. Heller, Texas 
Delbert S. Taute, N. Dak. 
Fred Kull, Ohio 
Clair McBride, N. Y. 

R. J. H. Benton, Ga. 


These are the February winners of Muth’s “Her- 
cules” Non-Sagging Foundation. If these beekeep- 
ers will write us by February 29, 1928 a five pound 
box of foundation will be sent to them free. 





FIVE NAMES ARE DRAWN EACH MONTH) 


Better get your name on our mailing list, you may be one of the lucky ones next month. Beekeepers 


say they are always lucky they sent for our catalog—it saves them money on bee supplies. 


THE FRED W.MUTH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES 


Points you should consider before buying your requirements in Bees and Queens for 1928 


Am I safe in sending my money? 
Stover can prove to your satisfaction you are. 


Will my order be delivered on time? 
Stover has had experience and has equipment 
to do it. 
Will my order arrive in good condition? 
Stover’s loss for last two years has been one out 
of one hundred. 
If there are losses, will I get prompt replacement 
or refund? 
Stover will give you either you want at once. 
Will I get young or old bees? 
Stover First furnished, First advertised and Still 
furnishes Baby Bees. 
How old will the queens I get be? 
Stover furnishes no old queens, all young. 
Will I get full weight? 
Always overweight in Stover’s packages. 


Will the cages go inside my hives? 

All of Stover’s packages go inside standard hives. 
Will light or heavy material be used in cages? 

Stover’s packages are made of light material. 
Am I getting value received for my money? 

If Stover doesn’t give you value received, it can’t 

be had. 

Send for our Large Catalogue. Orders booked 
without deposit. Send them in, and get shipping 
dates you want. 


Italian Queens 
Cypress Bee Hives 


Package Bees 


Full Colonies 


We are equipped to supply your every need in 
Bees, Queens, and Bee Supplies. We can furnish 
you anything from a queen to a carload of colonies. 
Write us and see if we can’t put your outfit on the 


ground for less. 


PRICES 
l 5 10 25 0 
Two-pound Packages with Queens 20D $4.00 $3.75 $3.65 $3.50 
Three-pound Packages with Queens 25 5.00 1.75 1.65 1.50 


THE STOVER APIARIES, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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LEAHY’S Bee Supplies LEAHY'’S | 











High Quality 
Prompt Service 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 














WRITE FOR OUR 1928 CATALOG 


ers 


LEAHY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 
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a 2'¥%-lb. cans in cartons of 100 $4.00 car. 
7 5-lb. pails in cartons of 50 3.50 “ 
L. tl 10-lb. pails in cartons of 50 5.00 “ 
60-Ib. tins, NEW, 2 tins per case 1.00 case 
an’t | 60-lb. tins, USED, 2 tins per case —” 
i 160-lb. kegs (the ideal container for both Buckwheat and 
= E Clover Honey) 1.20 each 
GLASS JARS WITH GOLD LACQUERED CAPS 
16-0z. Honey Capacity, 2 doz. per carton $1.20 car. 
a 3-lb. or Quart Capacity, 1 doz. per carton 90 “ 
d in 
nish I SPECIAL HAZEL-ATLAS TALL JARS 
"the Fy 8-oz. Honey Capacity, 2 doz. per carton $1.05 car. 
| 16-0z. Honey Capacity, 2 doz. per carton % . fi 
2-lb. Honey Capacity, 1 doz. per carton ss * 
AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST ALL GRADES ANY QUANTITY 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. Ozone Park, New York 
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WAS THIS BIG BEEREEPEI 


HERE IS WHAT HE SAID: 








‘‘Fvery fall we have been surprised at the small amount of labor it takes 


to put our bees in shape. 


‘Four years ago we cut out all puttering around in packing cases with 
planer shavings and then about the middle of May pawing out the shavings 
to see how the bees are and then unpacking, later on, in the spring, with 
litter all over the yard. Then it was we transferred the last of our bees 
into Buckeye Hives. 


‘Those packing cases wore out, and it didn’t take long, and they cost us 
over $20.00 apiece to shelter every four colonies. Some expense. Do you 


wonder that we tried Buckeye Hives on a large scale? 


‘“T recall one apiary in particular that had 32 colonies in Quadruple cases, 
ind 24 in Buckeyes. Not only was the labor of packing and unpacking 
in the Buckeye part of the apiary 
eliminated, but to our surprise, the 
bees in Buckeye Hives actually win- 


tered better than those in cases. 


“We expect our Buckeye Hives to 
last fifty years. Why shouldn't they? 
With a galvanized iron covered top, 
sides and ends of cover and of hive 
of full thickness pine lumber and a 
bottom made from cypress and placed 
on a support, they cannot help it. Of 
course, we keep them painted. You 
couldn’t get us to go back. Eleven 


hundred colonies winter in Buckeye 





Hives.” 


M. J. Deyell, Manager of The 
\. I. Root Company’s Apiaries, 
said that. 





THE BUCKEYE HIVE 
THE BEST WINTER HIVE WHERE OUTDOOR 
WINTERING IS PRACTICABLE 
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THE BUCKEYE HIVE aoe 


E RIGHT WHEN HE SAID: 


THESE TWO SAY HE WAS RIGHT 





‘By the way, we are finding the Buckeye Hive adapted to our conditions 
the bees winter splendidly in it, and we have had quite a severe winter. We 
10w have 250 Buckeyes in use. Our locations for hives in this yard are 
well sheltered, and the results, up to the present, are fine. They save an 
immense amount of work, in packing and unpacking, as with the usual 
packing case.”’ 
L. E. Baldwin, 
Fort Shaw, Montana 


‘It gives me pleasure to tell you that all my Buckeye Hives have colonies 
two and three times as strong as any of my single-walled hives. All the 
equipment I buy in the way of hives is going to be double-walled hives 
from now on, for I am sure they pay in the long run. It is my belief that 
‘f more beekeepers would turn from the old style to the new, they would 
double their profits, just as our fathers and grandfathers did when they 
cast aside the log and the box hive.”’ 
C. D. Pritchard, Jr., 
Box 373, Matoaka, W. Va 


WATCH FOR CONTINUED STORY 
OF BUCKEYE HIVE NEXT MONTH 








THE A. I. ROOT 
COMPANY 


MEDINA, 


OHIO 








AN APIARY OF BUCKEYE HIVES WITH 
FOOD CHAMBERS PACKED FOR WINTER 










Miller Never Says It Can’t Be Done—O. A. Fitzgerald 61 Bees Boost Fruit Crop in Michigan—H. D. Hootman 7 
Bee Stings for Christmas—L. D. Rummel 62 Low Cost Production—Wesley Foster 7 
.» The Golden Queen’s Prophecy—Kent L. Pellett- 74 
Bees in Santo Domingo—Dr. B. Maldonado 63 sella ceairs 2 " ‘ ’ 
a : Place of Honey in the Diet—Louis Alfonsus 7h 
California Honey Production—Morris Spencer 63 
Ordinances Against Keeping Bees—Leslie Burr 7 
Editorial 64 ' lee ee . " és 
Values in Exhibits of Bees and Honey—G. H. Cale 78 
Spring Increase for Plains Region—R. L. Parker and : : ke 
oe @ Keck gg Young Bees Not Nurse Bees—Jay Smith 8( 
Races of Bees—Ph. J. Baldensperger ¢7 How I Would Boost Honey—Helen Middleton 8} 
Milk Modified with Honey for Baby Editor's Answers 8 
Dr. W. Ray Jones 69 European Foulbrood—Denis R. A. Wharton 84 
Our Cover Page 
This month’s cover page shows another of those quaint Old World apiaries 
where bees are kept in such receptacles as are most convenient, but which 
permit very little attention on the part of the beekeeper. This apiary of 
square wooden hives and round wicker skeps is at Tarsakaia in Elizabethpol, 
Caucasus, Russia. 
Large apiaries in boxhives are still to be found in remote sections of our 
own country, although they are rapidly giving place to standard hives with 
frames, supers and foundation. 
% ( , 
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GET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 
For your convenience we have included a coupon 
with this ad. Use it or write us a letter. 

Our Guarantee 


All goods purchased may be returned if unsat- 
isfactory and money cheerfully refunded. No 
questions asked. 
Our Service 

While we ship all over the country, we can give 
special service to those located in the East— 
New York, Pennsylvania, New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


FALCONER, N. Y. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation on my part, please quote 
prices. I have Re ree swarms. 
_._.__Hives _- Sections 
Supers — Br. Fdn. 
: Frames Super Fdn. 
__ _..Bodies 
Name marek ~—— 
Town = as State 
Address __ 























ITALIANS, CAUCASIANS 


We are now booking orders for bees 
and queens for delivery any time after 
March 25. No down payment required, 
but must have remittance before ship- 
ment is made. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

Two-pound packages with queens: 
1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.25; 50 to 
100, $3.00. 

Three-pound 
1 to 24, $4.00 
100, $3.50. 


packages with queens: 
325 to 49, $3.75; 50 to 


Purely mated queens: 1 to 24, $1.00; 
25 to 49, 85 cents; 50 to 100, 75 cents. 

A 12% discount on all orders re- 
ceived during January and February 
if full amount is sent with order at 
time of booking. 

Write for our free catalog of BEES 
and BEE SUPPLIES. 


P. O. BOX 703 


Bees and Queens for 1928 


VALLEY BEE & HONEY CO., Weslaco, Texas 
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You are within the Fourth Postal Zone of Lewis anywhere East of the Rocky Mountains 








Do BEES |t 
PAY ? |: 


There’s always a suggestion of romance inf is to 
. . « carioat 
Colorado. One visions snow-capped peaks, bluef ana c: 

: in the t 
mountain streams hurrying to the sea and the ‘ 


honey 


golden sunsets from which the state took itsf winter 





: : : : to hav 
Spanish name. But another form of golden riches early 
, . 4 . . . Sala t¢ 
for which Colorado is even more famousis honey. across 

r Jun 
y ‘ > ‘ so fields « 

Mr. D. W. Spangler of Longmont says: ‘‘While a 

the honey business is a side line, my main bfisiness being  trancit 


‘ ‘ : a -oB him i 
assistant principal of the high school, the bees have paid§ 7. 


off the mortgage on my 2¥-acre tract and residence. die on 




















a ; A . desert: 
Chey furnished money to buy bank stock and invest in af «, 
Wyoming irrigated farm.’’ to “ 
not KI 
This busy banker-school teacher-honey producer exemplifies th wh, 
old adage: ‘Get a busy man when you want something well done.” § sible 
At the left, upper, is Mr. Spangler’s beautiful Colorado home paid forf Miller: 
by the bees: just below are show n two of his aplaries; next below his ed 
: : interm 
Ferncliff mountain cottage and, lastly, Mr. Spangler himself. and Ic 
Having used Lewis Beeware for 15 years, operating over 250) col- ge 
. “hs : ‘ rT; I oth 
onies, we commend his reasons to those still using other equipment: *‘/! po 
is the most accurate. When nailed together it is ready for painting imposs 
without extra fitting.” hy: 
: sible 
We are proud to have played even so small a part in Mr- Spang-§ detern 
ler’s success. which 
introd 
This 
Miller. 
HONESTLY MADE HONESTLY SOLD HONESTLY PRICED and w 
graze 
. is frec 
WS one 
he m 
a - 
Timpa 
SN ing 




















G. B.LEWIS COMPANY ct 
Established 1874 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Monthly, $1.00 a Year 


Largest Honey Producer Never Says “It Can’t Be Done” 


By O. A. Fitzgerald, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


~WENTY-FIVE years ago every- 
one told N. E. Miller it was fool- 
ish to dream of shipping bees by the 
carload back and forth between Utah 
and California to take advantage of 
the two honeyflows and_ boost his 
honey production. Miller visioned 
wintering his colonies in California 
to have them on the ground for the 
early orange honeyflow. ‘‘Then,” he 
said to himself, “I could get my bees 
across Nevada sometime during May 
or June and turn them on the alfalfa 
fields of Utah and Idaho, just coming 
into full bloom.” It was an en- 
trancing dream. But everyone told 
him it would be financial suicide. 
They predicted all his bees would 
die on the trip across the hot Nevada 
deserts. 

“It can’t be done?” Miller mused 
to himself. One of the few who do 
not know the word “can’t,” he an- 
swered vigorously, “It must be done!” 

What was pictured as the impos- 
sible then has become fact. The 
Millers have been moving bees back 
and forth between California and the 
intermountain alfalfa fields in Utah 
and Idaho for nineteen years. This 
achievement falls in line with a lot 
of other things in agriculture quite 
common today, but once viewed as 
impossible. How Miller viewed what 
his friends sincerely felt was impos- 
sible introduces him as a man with 
determination to conquer obstacles, 
which is certainly a fair and proper 
introduction. 

This incident explains why N. E. 
Miller, whose home is in Provo, Utah, 
and whose 8,000 colonies of bees 
graze in California, Utah and Idaho, 
is frequently spoken of as the largest 
honey producer in the world. Go to 
the modest city of Provo, guarded 
by the majestic snow-capped Mt. 
Timpanogos, monarch of the Wasatch 
range, and obtain one of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce circulars setting 
forth salient points about Provo and 
surrounding country and you will 
find prominently mentioned the name 


for February, 1928 

















and Mr Miller 


of N. E. Miller. Provo claims its dis- 
tinguished son to be the largest honey 
producer in the world “Largest” 
does not mean size, of course, for 
Mr. Miller is not of physical propor 
tions comparable to mountain 
that rises just east of his home city. 
He is medium sized, stocky, 
and there is apparent in that 
character, that determination, which 
enabled the Mormon pioneers to take 
a desert state and into an 
outstanding civilization, agricultur- 
ally and industrially. 

Ask Miller directly whether he is 
the largest honey producer on the 
globe and he will beg off. “If you 
want to say anything of that nature, 
say that N. E. Miller and 
might claim such distinction,” is his 


the 
. 
ratne! 


him 


make it 


associates 


reply. It develops that his associates 
are his three sons, his wife, and some 
others interested in the _ various 
branches of the organization. Every- 


thing in the Miller & Sons company 
is on a partnership basis. 


“The secret of our success is Co- 
operation,” he told me once. “My 
three sons and about thirty others 


engaged with us are directly inter- 
ested in the success of the enterprise. 
We run our that every 
man with us is made to feel he is 
a partner in our organization, and 
consequently takes as much interest 
as though it were his own.” Mrs. 
Miller is very much a partner. When 
I asked him to pose for a picture, he 
answered, “If you will let my right- 
hand partner be in with me.” 

In more than twenty years’ suc- 
cessful operation there has never 
been a contract of any sort. It has 
been an understanding backed by 
faith. Mr. Miller likes best of all 
ta recite the cooperation part of the 
history of his honey organization. 
That its annual production runs be- 
tween a million and a million and a 
half pounds of honey is of secondary 
importance to Mr. Miller when he is 
contemplating the influence of this 
factor called cooperation. If he had 
his way, the production factor would 
be shunted to the background in any 
articles written about him or his en- 
terprise and everything would be 
written to what he considers the 
cause of his success—cooperation. To 
many, cooperation is an intangible 
factor in farm success. Mr. Miller 
has made it as tangible as the million- 
odd pounds of honey. 

The Millers, father and sons, have 
been commercial honey producers for 
twenty years. Even before that time 
Mr. Miller was an apiarist, but con- 
ditions then were not favorable for 
an intermountain producer to make 
much of an impression in the na- 
tional market. 

“There is no real secret to shipping 
bees,” Mr. Miller says ‘now. The 
problem that appeared so great dur- 
ing the pioneer days of his company 
and doubtless lost him many nights 
of sleep and fear of financial ruin 
has yielded to intelligent solution. 
Beekeepers everywhere are shipping 


business so 


their colonies from one region to 
another to avail themselves of the 
greatest amount of nectar. History 
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in beekeeping, as elsewhere, is vague, 
but Mr. Miller is commonly honored 
as the man who pioneered this phase 
of the industry. 

History of the Miller company 
starts at Providence, Utah, in 1896. 
That year N. E. and his father 
started as beekeepers with five colo- 
nies. Several times the father had 
tried bees, but each time failure 
“ame as the answer to his efforts. In 
1896 the bees were bought with the 
understanding that Nephi, the son, 
was to be the chief apiarist. ‘De- 
spite the repeated failures of my 
father, I was encouraged greatly by 
the assurance that my grandfather 
had been a highly successful bee- 
keeper,’”’ says the now world’s largest 
honey producer. 

Bees cannot make honey without 
nectar, and nectar comes from acres 
of blooms. As the Miller colonies 
continued to grow in number, the 
need for more grazing areas became 
apparent. Cache Valley, now Utah’s 
preeminent dairy region, was com- 
mencing to seed large fields of al- 
falfa, clover and other pasture crops, 
and young Miller saw that the mil- 
lions upon millions of blooms in sight 
in the Cache Valley would be fine for 
his bees. Accordingly, he prepared 
one spring to ship a carload of bees 
into that valley. The distance was 
not great, when compared with some 
trips taken by carloads of bees today, 
but the loss was heavy. It was the 
first attempt and decidedly discour- 
aging. 

Later there came appreciation of 
the desirability of moving bees from 
California to Utah and Idaho and 
back. It was an entirely new de- 
parture to them, and remembrance of 
the attempt to ship to Cache Valley 
made them fearful. They were cour- 
ageous, however, and with the atti- 
tude of the scientist proceeded to 
enter the field without fear of con- 
sequences. 

Through 
ments, the 
ship bees. 
buy us all 
told me. 

When his boys tried to take the 
first shipment of bees from Cali- 
fornia to Idaho they sent him the 
word: “We've failed; it can’t be 
done. These words were foreign to 
their father, and he replied: “It can 
be done and must be done.” 

As mentioned previously, Mr. 
Miller insists there is “no real secret 
to shipping bees.” What appeared 
so difficult then is now accepted as 
rather easy when certain factors are 
recognized. 

“The problem is to prepare the 
colony and allow space for free cir- 
culation of air while in transit; to 
supply plenty of water and keep the 
temperature down,” he explains. 
“Recognize first the conditions the 


a series of costly experi- 
Millers found a way to 
“We lost enough bees to 
a ticket to Europe,” he 
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One 


of Miller's 


men friendly with the bees 


bees will 
and plan 
stirs the 


be under while being moved 
accordingly. A moving train 
bees and they move about 
the hive more than usual and need 
more air. If they do not get the air 
they will cluster and smother. Bees 
can be shipped 1100 to 1700 miles 
with proper care before the June or 
July heat comes. Most of our bees 
have been shipped in May and early 
June. We have even shipped during 
the intense heat of July. It was our 
accomplishments in moving colonies 
during the hottest part of summer 
that inspired bee men in large num- 
bers to seek information concerning 
our methods. 


“They asked us for information 
and we replied: ‘It would be difficult 
for us to tell you all about it, but 
we are loading a car on such and 
such a day. Come down and we will 
show you how the thing is done.’ He 
made no secret of his system—all 
beekeepers who needed help were 
given it for the asking. 


“Normally, 60,000 to 70,000 bees 
is the right number for a colony pre- 
pared for shipment,’ continues Mr. 
Miller. ‘“‘When the weather hot, 
cut the number and provide a fine 
spray of water to be applied regu- 
larly. We obtain our spray from an 
ordinary hand spray pump, the kind 
commonly used for garden flowers 
and small shrubs. One of the first 
rules to learn in bee shipping is that 
the bees are a sure indicator of when 
the car becomes too warm. When 
they become restless it is a sign the 
spray should be started. 
the atmosphere is cooled they will 
quiet. Our experience has been that 
two men should go with each car of 
bees. 


1S 


As soon as 





“Trucking bees medium distances 
is less a problem than moving them 
across country by train. In Cuali- 
fornia hauls of 100 to 300 miles are 
made with comparative ease. he 
bees are loaded on trucks in the even. 
ing and by an all-night drive, wer 
the temperature is lowest, the desti- 
nation usually can be reached by the 
following morning. 

“The main thing to watch in ship. 
ping bees is the bees. They will let 
one know quick enough how the tem.- 
perature is.”’ 

Some years Mr Miller has moved 
many 5,000 colonies of b 
requiring about ten cars, from Cali- 
fornia to the intermountain country, 
The Millers have about 8,000 colonies 
of bees scattered in the three states 


as as 


Bee Stings for Christmas 


There are many uses for bees and 
honey, but this one, I sure, is 
unique: 

At the small agricultural 
which I attended, we were allowed 
twenty-eight days’ vacation during 
the‘ year. As Christmas is near the 
end of the year, many of the boys 
were unable to leave, because al! 
their days had been taken. 
were skilled enough in the art of 
fabricating to persuade the doctor 
that they were dying and should be 
sent home on sick leave. Wise old 
“Doc” usually effected an immediate 
cure by the introduction of the castor 
oil bottle. 

One boy, who was really desperate, 
recalled my frequent “bee bumps” of 
the previous summer and offered mé 
a sum of money to produce one on 
his body. Like most students, I hap- 
pened to be “broke” and _ readily 
agreed to produce a horrible thumb 
The bees were clustered and it took 
much probing to induce them to come 
to the entrance. (I know better 
now.) After several stings, as the 
bees had no pep, I caused the martyr 
thumb to swell. Castor oil cannot 
cure a distorted thumb, and m 
friend left to have his Christmas at 
home. 

Soon I was swamped with order: 
for puffy jaws, swollen ankles, 
what not. Several of my friends en- 
joyed a merry Christmas becaus 
“Doe” couldn’t tell a “bee bump” 
when he saw one. L. D. Rummel. 
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J. E. Crane on Bees Reasoning 


eer } 


There are those who claim tha 
do not reason, but when I se¢ 
them refuse to rear brood because 0! 


bees 


a short supply of honey, I cannot 
help but feel that their ability t 
reason is greater even than that 0! 


those who are supposed to care fot 
them, but allow them to run shor 
of food.’’—Gleanings, page 15. 
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Dr. B. Maldonado 


Bees and Beekeeping in 
Santo Domingo 
By Dr. B. 


UST after the discovery of th 
New World, the Spaniards paid 
agreat deal of attention to the accli- 
mation and adaptation of animals 
and plants from the Old Continent 
to the peculiar conditions of the con- 
quered lands, and for this purpose 
they established the “Casa de Con- 
tratacion de Sevilla,” or controlling 
expedition house in Seville, and later 
also in Cadiz and Huelva, to compel 
the shipping of stock, animals and 
plants f different sorts to be landed 
at La Hispaniola, or Santo Domingo, 
and later in Cuba, Puerto Rico and 
the prairies of Argentine, and to “las 
misiones,” or sacerdota_ establish- 
ments of California and Mexico. In 
this manner were imported a ma- 
jority of plants of the European 
climates, and cattle, horses, dogs and 
most domestic animals, including the 
black bee, the only honeybee known 
in Spain at that now almost forgot- 
ten time. 

As the land was new and the 
jungle dense and covered with large 
trees in whose hollow trunks the 
bees could find commodious homes, 
the multiplication by natural swarm- 

effective that revolution- 
sts and politicians in arms against 
the governments could find almost 
complete sustenance by robbing the 
colonies of wild bees in the same way 
4a they intended to rob the human 
hives. It was thus that they lost the 
fear of the sting and began the prac- 


tip 


Maldonado 


hg was sc 


ice of beekeeping by using sections 
of hollow trees for the homes of 
their bees. So expeditive was this 
method that in 1. short time only a 
small part of the upland and hinter- 
land of the Republic of Santo Do- 
mingo remained unexplored; all the 


“conuqueros,”’ or small farmers, had 
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some “barriles’”’ of hollow trunks and 
also “‘yaguas,” or palm 
rolled, as beehives, full of 
which was extracted by 
combs, no regard being g 
brood that was present 

also. This anti-hygienic, fermenting 
and pestilent liquid, known on 
markets of Europe as “‘miel de Sant 
Domingo,”’ 
repute against our honey, 


royal leaves 
honey, 
pressing the 
the 
al 1 squeezed 


ven to 


created a aiscreditabdle 


fluence we have been fighting till 
now. 

I remember that, in 1917, when | 
gave expansion tv my aplaries, wit 
the help of my good friend and mas 
ter beekeeper, Mr. H. Brenner, whe 
is at present my honored guest, I 


bought from one of these rustic bes 
keepers, at 
splendid honey region I have ever 
known, 1,300 ‘“‘barriles” of bees, the 


transferring of which to modern hives 


Cabrera, in most 


was for me, deprived as I was of 
good helpers and almost lost in the 
green darkness of cocoa plantations 
and dense forests, such hard labor 
and such an exhausting job that I 


cannot recollect it without a shiver 


Regular movable frame beeke¢ ping 
started about twenty years ago witl 
such enthusiasm that we counted the 
apiaries by the hundred and_ th 
hives by thousands, introducing pur 
Italian bees, by the importing of 
Italian queens from Texas and othe 
parts of the United States, and pay 
ing great attention to the proper and 
neat extraction cf honey for export 
in order that our honey may main 
tain the good standard and credit 
which is now being established or 


the European markets. 


We keer bes according to the 
more advanced methods, which are 
easily followed with our rich flora 


and temperate climate. In 
I established an 
colonies, 


July last, 


aplary of ninety 


near Sanchez, for experi- 
mental purposes and to improve the 
non-swarming, double queen method 


materially. 


Dominican Republic. 


California Honey Production 


By Morris Spence 
The article in the December Jour- 
nal, by H. W. Sanders, almost de- 
mands a reply from some of the old- 


time beekeepers of California, as one 
would be led to believe that beeke: p- 
ing out here is not what it’s claimed 
After putting in about thirty- 
five years keeping bees in this t 


to be. 


state, 


managing 2,000 colonies, I can say 

everything is just as represented. 
About all the territory is taken 

along the roads that are now open, 


but many miles of new road are built 
each year. There is territory for 
thousands of colonies in the govern 
ment forest reserves that are not 
open. 

He states bees are not in sight. 





Editor of Roumanian Paper 


Mr. N. G. Eremie, editor-in-chief 
if the Roumanian bee magazine, 
‘“Buletinul Apicultorilor,” published 
n Targul-Frumos, Roumania. Mr. 
Kremie is translating and is about 

publish “The Dadant System of 
Beekeeping” in the Roumanian lan- 
ruaype 
This is true, as out of the twenty 

aries managed by me, only four 
can be seen from roads Naturally 


he asks why First, as protection 


campers and hunters, who once 


in a while like to take a shot at a 
nive Second, to protect bees from 
wind, whereby one can increase the 
crop 10 per cent. In the Imperial 
Valley he could not see bees because 
they were under shades from sun- 
hine I have had as high as thirty 
colonie in a city lot, in a space 
12x12, and visitors would cal! and 

ll me they could not get within a 
hundred feet of bees without stings. 
Then I would show them that they 
had been sitting five feet from hives 
for ten minutes. Migratory beekeep- 
ing explains why he did not see the 
bees in orange groves. 

Careful figures for twenty-five 


vears have proven to me that sixty 
ounds of honey, 25 per cent in- 
crease and one pound of wax per 


hive, per year, can be averaged. 


Drought or lack of rain makes the 


beekeeper poor, as then he must care 
for his bees and feed them. Dis- 
eases here in California are no worse 
than elsewhere. The moth is very 


plentiful, but proper care of combs 


keeps them down. California weather 

upside down, he says. One of the 
main troubles here is that too much 
honey is taken off green. Good, ripe 


California 


, 
at retall 


honey has a steady sale 
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What Is Prosperity 


There is a very general tendency toward complaint at 
the present time. We are all inclined to measure pros- 
perity by the boom times following the close of the war. 
We forget that this was a very unusual and unnatural 
condition—a false prosperity such as comes to the man 
who mortgages his property and spends the proceeds. 
As a nation we were spending the proceeds of our bonds, 
and now we are under the necessity of saving cnough 
from our earnings to discharge the debt. We must not 
only pay for today’s entertainment, but yesterday’s also. 

When times were booming everybody wanted more 
bees and more land and larger factories. Now these 
same things are on the bargain counter. Farms and 
apiaries and factory buildings can be bought at greatly 
reduced prices. While it is unwise to plunge blindly into 
debt, there are better opportunities just now than are 
likely to be found again for some time to come. 

Beekeepers of my acquaintance are as prosperous as 
those of any similar occupation with no greater invest- 
ment. I know men who are spending their winters in a 
warm climate, who send their children to exclusive col- 
leges, and who drive fine cars and live in fine homes, all 
supported by the bees. 

It is true that honey is not selling at high prices, but 
it is also true that efficient honey producers are getting 
larger average crops per colony than in days gone by. 
By means of better queens, better locations and more 
efficient methods, it is possible to harvest a hundred 
pounds of honey in many localities where only a few 
years ago fifty was secured. 

Nowadays we demand many things that were not 
dreamed of forty years ago. Telephones were a novelty 
then. Now we all have them in our homes, and in addi- 
tion we have radios, phonographs, pianos and many other 
things which add to our comfort and convenience. It 
takes more money to keep us going of late, but by means 
of better equipment it is possible for one man to care 
for more bees than in the old days, so that the same 
amount of labor will buy for us more comforts than 
formerly. Pr. & FP. 


Salvage of Brace Combs 


Mr. Lyle, in the January number, suggests saving 
the brace combs that are often scraped from the top 
of the brood chamber, and other things of low value. It 
is a good preachment. Our people ought to save more 
of the little things, when possible. We have a wealthy 
country; but we are spending its resources very fast. 
Very little attention is given to small matters, and no 
foresight is used towards economy. 

There is a way to prevent the building of so many 
brace combs. I noticed this long ago, when we were 
making our beehives ourselves. We were always afraid 
of having too little space between the frames and the 
hive body, or between the different stories, for fear of 
the gluing together of the parts by the bees. They use 
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propolis in all the spots where they cannot travel, so thai 


a space of less than the room required for the pas sage omg 
of a bee will be filled with propolis, making the handling ~w a“ 


difficult. But too large a space is usually filled with 
brace combs, and even with honey. This is objectionable. 
I did not notice the faults of our home-made hives unt! 
I had occasion to use some made under the orders of 
Mr. Langstroth. These had the spaces sufficiently narrow 





arly | 


so that the bees rarely built anything between the twy If ee 
walls, whether frames or stories. Also, a wide top barg®eY VW? 
say one and one-eighth inches in width, will be mucift# 30 
more free from brace combs than a seven-eighths one olonies 
especially if the bottom bars of the frames above ard Acagel 
also made sufficiently wide. Those are small matters, bug’ 8g 
they are important after all. a itech 
Italian bees build many more brace combs than comg®' * h 
mon bees, for they put everything in more compact forne’ we 
than the blacks. Colon 
ers hav 
he clus 
Back Door or Front Door? w dow 
The article of Mr. Westover, in the January number, =? 
page 23, concerning the propriety of calling at the baci... ;. | 
door or the front door, when offering honey for sale, i ith the 
quite appropriate. But the reception a beekeeper wil hely st: 


get at the back door or the front door depends consider 
ably upon the kind of people on whom he calls and the 
interest they may be induced to take. It is always neces 
sary to be dressed properly when offering things for sale 


rance t 
yhen a | 
rill com 


But the seller must judge of the customer on appear fy Hee 
ances and probabilities. People who are used to beingh),.+., 
pestered by traveling agents will resent being approached ad whe 
either way, unless they may be interested beforehand }y Seeder 
recommendations. A great deal of judgment is require@, +... 
to sell anything. Although honey is one of the easie,.... - 
things to sell, one must use discernment in handling th ‘When 
customer, just as in handling the bees. ib w 
eed wa 


Arve, a 
lences, 
le wat 


Bacillus Pluton Among Wasps 


Mr. A. S. Mikhailoff, in charge of the Tula Experimet@yeyrsj, 
Station in Russia, writes to the “Bulletin of the AlpeMatery ; 
Maritimes,” of which our good friend Baldensperger i ‘ 
editor, that a beekeeper of the Province of Novgorod, i 
northern Russia, sent him a small nest of wasps contain ore 
ing ten dead larve, which on examination containe : 
numerous bacilli. By feeding a preparation made wit), ,,, 
a larva of this lot to a colony of bees, he obtained th@,, .,) 
production of this disease. His conclusion is that Bacilf oct; ), 
lus pluton may be transmitted to bees from wasps. eron 

Acarapis woodi has also been discovered among tht this q 




















bees at the Beekeeping Experimenting Station of Sarat 


= hemica 
off, Russia. 


using 
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The country is again being flooded with propagand@fill say 
for a modification of the pure food law to permit th@ithout 
use of corn sugar in sweetening food products withougpast. 


Corn Sugar Again 


so stating on the label. There is general opposition ‘ “Add 
any modification of the pure food law or making excen® boilin 
tions in favor of any particular product. No hone ®oroug} 


‘ld, ad 
lt Wate 
ater ar 
Wer th 
alin m 


“Th 


product can object to being sold for exactly what it is 
and the consumer certainly has a right to know wh 
is contained in any product which he places on his table 

Beekeepers should advise their congressmen and U. § 
senators that they are opposed to any exceptions in th 
pure food law. 
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Draining the Moisture from the Hive 


J 


Walking through one of our apiaries a few days ago, I 
soticed that some hives had been allowed to lean back- 
wards towards the rear of the colony. That is a mistake. 
ives must be as nearly level as possible from side to 
ide, since the combs would have a tendency to hang out 
f the frame if it was otherwise. But the hives should 
sways slope a little towards the front, so that the rain 
r snow that falls upon the alighting board may run off, 
nfront. Otherwise, we will have water gathering inside 
f the hive, at the rear, and in consequence there will 
y some mouldy combs in spring. We always try also 


~& 


5 SS, UlLhh 


0 tha, ke p our hives three or four inches up from the 
&ssagee ound, so they may remain dry. As Heddon said: This 

: a usiness of beekeeping is a business of details. 

ynable| — 

S until . . 

ers ofeatly Spring Feeding 

ae If you have not provided your bees with all the honey 

p hed hey will need to winter, you will have to supply them 
mucirith food, perhaps very early in the season. Strong 

i. on olonies may be supplied with ample stores by using what 

ve arap now called a “food chamber,” an upper story placed 

rs, bug’? the brood nest and containing twenty-five or more 


ounds of honey. But a comparatively weak colony will 
not thrive with another body of the same size as its own, 
bver the brood chamber. 


Colonies that have been properly put into winter quar- 
ers have enough honey in the brood combs for all winter. 
he cluster, at any time during the winter, will be found 
ww down among the combs. When you inspect colonies 
m the middle of winter, those will prove healthiest which 
onot show any bees at the top of the combs. The clus- 
er is close to the entrance, at the bottom of the combs, 
ith the honey above the bees. Unless they are exceed- 
ngly strong, they will show more activity near the en- 
rance than at the top of the combs. Towards spring, 
then a great part of the honey has been consumed, they 
ill come near the top. They may need more food then. 


n com 
t form 
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or sale An entrance feeder, if the bees are getting short, is 

“eo ot desirable. We need to supply their food above the 

A om luster, where they can reach it without getting chilled 
é q 


nd where the bees of other colonies cannot reach it. So 
feeder, if we have to use one, should be right above the 
luster and should be so protected with cushions that 
ere will be no deperdition of air upwards. 

When warm days come, it is well to have the food 
hich we give them more watery than for winter. They 
eed water to produce the pap which is supplied to the 
brve, and just as soon as the spring breeding com- 
ences, old bees will be seen going back and forth to 
ie Water supply, many being lost in these necessary 
ccursions, which may be dispensed with if there is 
atery food at hand to produce the pap. 
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on glore About Water-Formalin 
de wit In our last month’s editorials we gave some informa- 
ned thon concerning the water-formalin. solution for dis- 
t Bacl@fecting combs of American foulbrood. Mr. Wilbur 
ps. , heron, of Marion, Indiana, who is very much interested 
¥ tae this question, writes us that he enquired of the D & B 
Sara'@hemical Company as to the advisability and possibility 
using salt in the solution to keep it from freezing. 
hey reply to him as follows: 
“* * * You ask about the use of salt or denatured 
cohol with our product as a protection against freezing. 
yagand@™ ill say that you can use salt to very good advantage 
mit th@ithout reducing the efficiency of the solution in the 
withougpast. 
ition ‘@@ “Add one and one-half pound of salt to each gallon 
> excetm boiling or scalding hot water and stir until the salt is 
hones@oroughly dissolved, and let stand until cold. When 
at it iMld, add one part of the solution to five parts of the 


w whimlt water, which gives a dilution of 83 1-3 per cent salt 
is tablefater and 16 2-3 per cent formalin, which is somewhat 
id U. M@wer than the old four parts water and one part for- 
s in th@alin mixture, and therefore somewhat less expensive. 
“The mixture made up in this manner will not freeze, 
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enters the cells much better, and retains its strength 
much longer on account of its heavier body.” 

We insert this in the editorials because so many of our 
readers have enquired about the using of a solution to 
disinfect combs and because we have recommended the 
Hutzelman solution right along. 


Reconstruction In the Flood Area 


Our readers who contributed to the fund raised by the 
Department of Agriculture of Louisiana will be inter- 
ested in the success of the work. W. E. Anderson, State 
Entomologist, was tireless in his efforts on behalf of the 
sufferers. Boats were hired when the water started to 
recede and hives and equipment were recovered wher- 
ever found. Contributions of cash, bees and supplies 
were solicited, with a generous response. 

A letter from Jes Dalton dated December 3 conveys 
the information that the third car has recently been 
shipped to St. Francisville, Louisiana, one to Moreau- 
ville, besides a carload for distribution in small lots. The 
bees were delivered with practically no loss in shipment. 
To all who lost bees and equipment by the flood, assist- 
ance was offered on request. One-fourth of the number 
of bees that each individual had registered with the State 
Department were replaced. In addition, a complete hive 
with foundation was furnished with each colony. 

We feel that this is a fine showing and are glad to 
know that our friends who suffered so keenly from the 
flood are able to start again. Dalton reports that every 
one, so far as he knows, expects to be back in the busi- 
ness again. 

A more detailed report of the distribution of the relief 
funds is expected later. P Ge Be 


Should We Reduce Entrances,and How Much? 


I believe that reducing the entrances is often overdone 
and that much of the trouble caused by mouldy combs 
is due to this 

We must bear in mind that the bees hermetically close 
all the openings through which they cannot pass. This 
habit of the bees has rendered the use of wirecloth 
screens absolutely useless to supply the colony with air 
without admitting robbers or parasites. Years ago, we 
had imagined that we could give our bees air from the 
underside of the bottom board by using a square of wire- 
cloth. This would have done away with any chilling of 
bees from drafts or strong currents of air. But just as 
soon as the bees could find the time to close those open- 
ings and the propolis with which to do it, they very regu- 
larly stopped them. 

Bees need air, as do human beings. Just how much 
is needed is difficult to decide. But that they can use 
more than most of us imagine is proved by the unfor- 
tunate condition of the bees and the combs, in spring, in 
hives that have been too well protected against air. The 
fact that colonies of bees have been known to winter 
safely without any bottom board at all is an evidence 
that they can stand quite an amount of pure air. 


Will Mail In Envelopes 


The response of our readers as to the method of mail- 
ing this Journal has been large. Our December issue 
was mailed in an envelope, instead of rolled, as has long 
been our custom. So many have written to ask that the 
envelope be adopted that we have placed an order for 
envelopes for future issues. We hope to have them ready 
for the March number. 


Radio Across the Ocean 


Our readers have noticed, page 23 of January issue, 
that a beekeeper from northern Scotland heard President 
Coolidge on the radio. Distances are abolished and 
Europe is our neighbor at present. Men like Lindbergh 
also help to scatter fraternity around and to make na- 
tions realize that they are not to be considered as 
enemies. Fraternity is coming. 
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Department 


LMOST every beekeeper is con- 

fronted with the problem of in- 
crease of colonies every year. There 
is some increase to be made to take 
sare of winter and also the 
natural desire for expansion calls for 
an increase of colonies at different 
times during the career of the bee- 
keeper. The problem which confronts 
the beekeeper at such a time is, how 
can increase best be made and yet 
not interfere too much with produc- 
tion. 

There are three general ways of 
making increase: First, there is 
natural swarming. It is, however, 
almost universally conceded by mod- 
ern beekeepers that this is the most 
inefficient way of all to make in- 
crease, since many of the swarms are 
lost and production is greatly cur- 
tailed. Second, one may obtain pack- 
age bees from the South. This is a 
very good way to make increase, and 
much has been written about this 
method in recent years in the jour- 
nals. The third method, and the one 
with which this paper deals, is to 
divide colonies already in the apiary 
of the beekeeper. Increase by di- 
vision of colonies has been done in 
several different ways. Some bee- 
keepers set aside a few colonies in 
the spring and by dividing and re- 
dividing a large increase in the num- 
ber of colonies is made in one sea- 
son. By this method very little, if 
any, surplus honey is produced by 
the colonies which are divided, and 
when the divisions are made late in 
the season they may require feeding. 
This is, however, a good way to make 
rapid increase. Other beekeepers 
wait until the end or near the end 
of the honeyflow and then divide the 
desired number of colonies. This 
method in a way also reduces the 
surplus honey crop, since each divi- 
sion must have enough honey to 
build up in population strength for 
wintering as well as enough to last 
until the honeyflow of the next year. 


Since there is a curtailment of 
production in the usual methods of 
division of colonies, and because of 
the fact that in this section of Kan- 
(the plains region) the main 
honeyflow is comparatively late, a 
series of experiments was under- 
taken at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College apiary in the spring of 
1927. The object was to obtain a 
surplus of honey as well as to in- 
crease the number of colonies. Where 
the period of brood rearing before 
the main honeyflow is greater than 
ten weeks, this plan should be 
feasible. Brood rearing at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, begins about February 


losses 


sas 
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Spring Increase for the Plains Region 


By Ralph L. Parker and Chester B. Keck 
of Entomology, Kansas State Agricultural College 


15, and the main honeyflow begins 
from June 10 to 25, depending upon 
the season. 

In this experiment the colonies 
divided were Italians which were 
headed by young queens introduced 
in August, 1926. Caucasian and 
Carniolan queens were introduced 
into the queenless halves when di- 
vision was made so as to test the 
comparative ability of the three 
races. This phase of the experiment, 
however, was not successful owing 
to the inability to secure both Cau- 
casian and Carniolan queens at the 
same time or near enough the same 
time to make the results significant 
for comparison of the different races. 

Divisions were made April 2, 11, 
16, 19 and 24 in order to determine 
the best time for making division. 
Caucasian queens were used in the 
divisions made on April 1 and 16. 
Carniolan queens were used in the 
divisions made on April 11, 19 and 
24. This required five Italian colo- 
nies, and a sixth was used as a check 
colony in the experiment. 

In making the division, a complete 
hive was prepared, using drawn 
combs in all cases, with plenty of 
honey for stores. The queen was 
found in the parent colony and caged 
or the frame with her on it was set 


aside. One-half of the brood and 
bees were transferred to the new 
hive, which was placed in a new 


location, and the new queen intro- 
duced by the mailing cage method. 
The Italian or parent queen was then 
returned to the hive on the old loca- 
tion. After division, each colony was 
packed lightly for protection. Seven 
days later the half into which the 
new queen had been introduced was 
examined to see if the introduction 
was successful. It was successful 
in all cases.* After it was found 
that the queens had been introduced 
successfully, manipulation of the 
colonies was reduced as much as pos- 
sible so as not to interfere with pro- 
duction. About two weeks before 
the honeyflow, the colonies were 
weighed early in the morning, when 
all the bees were in the hive, and, 
where necessary, stores were added. 
The colonies averaged about eighty 
pounds. When the honeyflow started, 
which was about June 10, this year, 


all the colonies were examined the 
same day and supers were added. 
* There are two disadvantages to this 


experiment as carried out, in that the parent 
colony had the advantage of brood rearing 
during the period of introduction of the new 
queen. The other is that the parent colony 
had the advantage of all the field bees on 
the old location. If the parent colony had 
been moved, these two factors would have 
= offset and the conditions more equal- 
ize 


Supers were added to each cv lor 
as needed thereafter during 
honeyflow, and every effort was 
to secure the maximum prod 
from each colony. 


Observations were made 
manipulations to prevent swarnin 
but in spite of this the Caucasig 
half of the division made on April 
swarmed during the first of th 
honeyflow. The swarm was hived 
the old stand and the queen-cells de 
stroyed. The queen must have bee 
killed, since on June 29 the colon 
was found to be queenless. This pn 
doubt accounts for the low produe 
tion of this colony, as shown in th 
accompanying table. As_ so 
practicable after the honeyflow, th 
honey was extracted and an ac 


was made of the weights of ead 
colony. These are shown in the ag 
companying table. After the hone 
was taken off, the colonies wer 


weighed and each one was weighe 
in at 100 pounds. If below thi 
weight, enough was subtracted fro 
its surplus production to bring it y 
to 100 pounds. The 100 pounds in 
cluded a complete ten-frame Lang 
stroth hive with two hive bodies an 
bees. These final weights were tak¢ 
August 25, and since a light heart 
ease honeyflow was just beginnin 
this amount was thought ample f 
winter stores. 

It will be seen by Table I that i 
each case the Italian produced mor 
honey than the Caucasian or Carn 
olan half. The main reason for th 
difference is that, when division wa 
made, the Italian half was left 
the old stand, while the Caucasian 0 
Carniolan half was put in a new loe 
tion. Where queens were introduce 


those colonies had the disadvantag 
of a loss of a week in brood rea! 
ing. Because of these facts, th 
Italian half had the advantage 


each case, for the field bees return 
to it with a corresponding loss 
field bees from the half moved t 
new location. 

It will be seen in the table that 
general the earlier the division ! 
made the greater is the producti 
In the case of colony 30, howev 
one part of the division mad 
April 2, and colony 28, one part 
the division made on April 11, pr 
duction was greatly reduced as co! 
pared with the parent colonies. Th 
reason for this reduction is no doul 
because colony 30 swarmed Ju 


and though it was hived on tl 


stand and the queen-cells destroys 
it did not work normally for sever 
queenless 
a frame 


weeks. It 
June 29, 


found 
and was 


was 
given 
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TABLE I 


Date of Race of Surplus 
jvision Colony Division Bees Honey—Lbs. } Remarks 
] 3 April 2 Italian 290 
] 30 April 2 Caucasian 61% Swarmed. Hived on old stand. Queenless VI-29 
2 13 April 11 Italian 229% 
2 24 April 11 Carniolan } 201% Hybrid German queen 
3 12 April 16 Italian 208 4% 
3 28 April 16 Caucasian 106% Shook VI-18, cut out queen cells 
{ 11 April 19 Italian 107 
1 25 April 19 Carniolan j 104% Hybrid German queen 
5 10 April 24 Italian 114% 
5 26 April 24 Carniolan { 94 Hybrid German queen 
6 7 Check Italian 277% Check colony 


Average surplus production of well cared for colonies in the 


vicinity of Manhattan is 100 pounds. 


+ Over and above the 100 pounds, the weight of the colonies on August 25. 


The Carniolan queens were 
wes and young brood, from which 
t reared a queen, but this handicap 
yas never overcome. Colony 28 was 
reparing to swarm, but on June 18 
the queen-cells were destroyed and 
he colony was shaken in front of 
he hive and hived on full sheets of 
Although it gave up the 
warming instinct, the decrease in 
roduction was probably due to this 
warming fever and treatment. 


It would seem that, since the earli- 
st divisions produced the most sur- 
possibly an earlier division 
would be still better. April 1, how- 
ver, is the earliest that queens can 
be secured from the South, and it is 
joubtful whether earlier divisions 
would be practicable, since the par- 
nt colony should have some chance 
to build up before division is made. 
feather conditions earlier than 
April 1 are so uncertain that it would 
eem best to wait until April 1 or 
later to make division. It would 
eem by the data that from April 1 
to April 15 is the best time for di- 
sion of colonies in this region. 


Brood rearing at Manhattan be- 
ins about February 15 and the main 
loneyflow begins from June 10 to 
25, depending upon the season. Ex- 
rept for the eastern third of the 
tate, there is no honeyflow before 
June 10 which yields a surplus. This 
nakes a long enough period after 
livision of colonies in which each 
livision has time to build up in time 
for the main honeyflow. This is 
hown by the fact that some of the 
lonies in the experiment swarmed 
t prepared to swarm. It is possible, 
where the main honeyflow comes ten 
to fourteen weeks after brood rear- 
ing starts, that the beekeeper can 
winter the minimum number of colo- 
ies and the next spring, ten weeks 
before the honeyflow, can divide each 
colony, thus doubling the number of 
tolonies. This practice would tend 
0 minimize the cost of labor for 
winter packing, and there would also 
be a saving of stores necessary to 
over-winter the full number of colo- 
nes wanted for the next season, 
besides securing a maximum in pro- 
cuction, 


lor February, 1928 


bought 


for Carniolans, 

It should be kept in mind that in 
order to get practically a full crop 
of honey from each division, spring 
division would only be practicable in 


those localities where there is a 


but were hybrid German bees. 


period of favorable brood 


weather of 


rearing 


more than ten weeks be- 
fore the honeyflow, and the data 
show that the best time for division 


is from April 1 to 15. 


The Races of Bees 


2. A Comparison of Races 


By Ph. J. 

THINK 1 was the first to point 
out, when in America, three years 
ago, that your American black 
which you often call the German 
bee instead of the Dutch bee, differs 
in many points from our brown con- 


bee, 


tinental bee. Your black bee runs 
as soon as disturbed, does not stay 
on the comb. The queens, in conse 


quence, are very difficult to find, as 
the bees rush around the inner walls 
of the hives and of the bottom in 
procession. You maintain in America 
that the black not fight 
European foulbrood and more easily 
falls a victim to the disease, whilst 
Italians withstand it. This last virtue 
has put the Italians as well as their 
stability on a pinnacle they 
do not The Italians are no 
more nor less immune to any disease 
than all our European and Asiatic 
The Italian are decidedly in- 
the brown three 


bee does 


which 
deserve. 


bees. 
ferior to 
points: 


bee on 


1. Less likely to winter well. 

2. They cannot finish the sections 
with the same beautiful sealings as 
are performed by the brown. 


3. They are greater robbers, as 
‘ . tT’ M4 ac+ i a le 
a rule. This last vice makes the 
Italians disease carriers, a fact ob- 


served and reported 
Paddock in American 
for March 17, 1927, 


by Mr. F. B. 
Bee Journal 


oF 


page 125. 


The swarming fever reported years 
ago of the heather bee by Dzierzon, 
in 1862, is again shown by one of 
your correspondents in the American 
Bee Journal for February, 1927, 
page 82. Our brown which has 
been the only bee for many centuries 
in all central Europe, from the Car- 
pathian Mountains, through Bohemia, 


bee, 


Baldensperger 


and the Austrian, Swiss and French 
Alps, down to the was also an 
inhabitant of Great Britain up to the 
Isle of Wight pligue, 1904-1920. 


sea, 


During the months of August and 
September of 1927, I traveled along 
the my predecessor in 
the presidency of the Apis Club, Dr. 
E. F. Phillips. On many occasions I 
heard, and such confirm my opinion, 
the overrated praise given to the 
Italians. In Scotland, as well as in 
England, I met every 
except European foulbrood, 
the majority of cases it 
the Italians. I must say that in their 
anxiety to rid of the Isle of 
Wight plague the British beekeepers 


footste ps of 


disease 
and in 
was with 


bee 


get 


as a rule believed in the immunity 
of the Italians, a mistake which 
brought us more Italians and more 
disease. 

You are aware, since we corre- 
spond, that almost every variety of 
bees, except the heather bee, has 


been in my possession in the Orient 
as well as in the Alps, and none of 
them have been immune. The brown 


bee of our Alps, to sum_ up, has 
given me the best results, taken all 
in all. I most certainly prefer the 


beautiful yellow Saharian, but since 
the troubles in North Africa, I have 
been compelled to wait for better 
lays before going again beyond the 
Atlas. 

I have never been able to secure 
the regeneration of bees by intro- 
ducing foreign blood. Take the brown 
begin with: It has been 
lated in the mountains for hundreds 
or thousands of years, yet it isin 
no way a degenerate bee. Selections 
have been worked on, not on foreign 


bee Lo iso- 
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blood, but on the indigenous bee, 
choosing the best, the most vigorous. 

Here the brown bee is not an ex- 
ception. Every bee I came across, 
such as the Cyprians, the Syrians, 
the Holy Lands, the Egyptians, the 
Tellians and the Italians—every one 
isolated has fought disease and para- 
sites. 

Bees all the world over sting when 
badly handled, as will the Cyprians 
and the gentle Saharians. We have 
good smokers by which we subdue 
the bees with more or less fumes, 
according to their excitement, and 
no other way has yet been found to 
treat bees easily. 

Bees all the world over will rob 
sometimes, but every up-to-date bee- 
keeper knows how to avoid it before 
it is started. Bees, all the world over, 
must be handled with care, and that 
requires handy hives with easy 
movable frames, with quilts between 
the tops of frames and cover. 


Bees all the world over must be 


Home Brew 


OUNTY Farm Bureau Agent Hall 

tells the following story about 
the recent beekeepers’ convention in 
Laclede, Missouri: 


An account of the convention was 
sent to certain metropolitan papers, 
but on account of the many startling 
statements about the various seem- 
ingly impossible preparations made 
from honey the story never got into 
print. 


It seems that the beekeepers had 
even smeared their lips with honey, 
and the welcome and farewell kisses 
therefore were very, very sweet. 
Each keeper brought his favorite 
queen along, and things were buzzing 
everywhere. The fried chicken was 
sweetened with honey, the _ pickles 
were pickled in honey, the cakes were 


properly wintered, even in very warm 
climates, though in Egypt, where 
there is hardly any cold, hives need 
not be packed as you would in North 


America, where the temperature 
goes down to —40 degrees some- 
times. 


Bees all the world over will be 
harmed by diseases, and all the world 
over it is the beekeepers’ duty to be 
continually on the lookout and to 
clean away the slightest symptoms 
at the very beginning, and not de- 
pend on drugs, which are only an 
additional disease, insomuch as they 
lure the lazy beekeeper who is led 
astray by the advertisements of a 
radical cure by means of introducing 
some quackery. 


Without the ignorance or indo- 
lence of beekeepers, diseases would 
soon be wiped out if every beekeeper 
would watch carefully. 

Reading serious bee papers helps 
very much to meet any impending 


adversity which has been lurking 
from Honey 
made with honey. There were 125 


beekeepers present, and a sweeter 
convention never was held; even the 


radiators of the Fords’ contained 
honey. 
After much discussion about the 


pro and con of the honey business, 
the climax of the convention came 
when a member beekeeper from the 
northern part of the county got the 
floor and started to make a speech 
explaining “how home brew could be 
made from honey.”’ 


Then it was that the chairman, an 
ardent member of the W. C, T. U., 
banged the gavel on the table and 
declared the meeting over, while the 
125 beekeepers started their home- 
ward trek without finding out how 
to make home brew from honey. 
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Beekeepers 


at Laclede drinking 


honey 


lemonade with 








over the fence. It is an error, ir oy 
enlightened days, to be confined in} 
the native villages, when facts ar 
known a few miles away which hay 
been studied and taught to the a‘tey 
tive. 
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Importation of foreign bloo 
not been proved to give new vigor t 
indigenous bees. The Island of ( 
prus has never had foreign 
brought in, and yet the bees are 


of the same stock and thrive o Every 
system of in-and-in breeding. an, lik 
beekeepers may well remembe: how the 
queen of Cyprian origin anythin; 
brought its owner 900 pounds offfhey n 
honey in one year. Saharian namely : 
have been isolated for thousands offgyalitie 
years and they are as vigorous adito be fe 
can be; so are the Palestinians, th@gbunda: 
Tellians in North Africa, and and cor 


tainly there are more varieties 
countries not yet studied. 


pare. 

Every 
vantage 
It is ab 
and ca 
serves t 
o I sh 
average 


Natural selection has very of 
shown its great value, and beek« 
can help that selection to some 
gree. 

In the January, 1927, number o 
the American Bee Journal, page 32 


one of your correspondents asigeré fle: 
whether the bees of Asia Minogeequirel 
about the region of Troy, are gene ™ 


ases, 
physicie 
eason 


yellow as the Cyprians or Italians 
In your answer you say they mu 
not be different from those of France 





as Abbe Della Rocca does not sag ON€, 
anything about them. You are conantage 
rect. During the late war mpSty- 

brother, Emile, was in a camp agpeUr cu 
Sheik Chair, west of Konia, in Asigp’4nce | 
Minor, north of the Taurus Mougeuls to 
tains, as a prisoner of the Turkgereak t 






















In m 
ate, =p 


During three years, as linguist, h 
lived on good terms with the Turkis 


governor, who himself spoke Frencgi aduat 
fluently. The governor allowed higgS 4 n 
many liberties, so he could even roamePoon Is 


dessert 
ablesp. 
ounce. 
always 


about the mountains and neighborin 
villages. One day he came across 
swarm of bees and hived it for th 
owner. The man seeing my brothe 
handling the bees without  beir 
stung, fell on his knees and mutter 
a prayer to Allah in Turkish: ‘Thi 
man must have supernatural power, 


One 
feeding 
ours : 


he said, “‘to handle bees without pr W) 
tection.”” My brother, whom I mé W. 
two years after the war, told me ths He 
those bees were like the brow 
French bees. Yellow bees are fou Thre 
only south of the Taurus Mountaitfpounds 
and away towards the East, souliiithres } 
of the Caucasus, in the Kura Valley W 
and plains of Tiflis, as reported | W. 
Benton. He 

This takes us away off the “be: 
variety of bees.” 

In days when flyers can travel ové Four 
three thousand miles in _ thirty-3 pounds 
hours, as Lindbergh did, beekeepegg "™™ 
will fly over Asia and Africa and! bes 
back to America in the course of t 
week, bringing the best bees wi He 
them. Perhaps you and I may 2 g: 

Six 


live to see this, but “qui vivra verra 
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a ten | Ppoesig in baby’s milk may sound 
new, but it is probably the old- 

od hadest of carbohydrate modifiers. It is 

igor t#iso commonplace that modern high 

Of Cyipressure salesmanship and advertis- 

| beeing of other modifiers have almost 

are alieompletely obscured it. 








on th 
0) 


Every company selling a modifier 
an, like the oil stock salesman, show 


















er th@fhow their goods are far superior to 
whicifanything ever on the market before. 
nds offfhey neglect one thing, however, 





n bee 
nas 9g 


amely: that about all the desirable 
qualities in their products are also 
o be found in honey and in greater 
abundance. In price, cane sugar 
and corn syrup only can even com- 
pare. 

Every beekeeper knows the ad- 


Ous a 
ns, the 
id cer 
ties j 


‘ftefvantage of honey being predigested. 
<eepermlt is absorbed before it can ferment 
me defand cause diarrhoea; the levulose 




















serves to keep the bowels acting, etc. 


ber oso I shall merely give formulas for 
ge ggeverage feeding cases. All formulas 
; asigare flexible to meet the individual 
Minogtequirement. For youngsters under 
are gone month, and difficult feeding 
taliangeases, one had better consult the 


physician, if mother’s milk for any 
eason fails. 

One, and perhaps the only disad- 
re comvantage, is that honey milk is too 
ar megtasty. Baby may overeat. Should 
mp our curds regurgitate, a buffer sub- 
in Asietance of lemon juice, two teaspoon- 
Mouneuls to a quart of milk, helps to 
Turkgereak them up and prevent them. 
ist, In measuring quantities, a gradu- 
Turkiggte, preferably four-ounce, or a 
Frencagtaduated wide-mouth nursing bottle 
ed higgS @ necessity. The ordinary tea- 
n roamspoon is supposed to hold one drachm, 
hboringadessert spoon two drachms, and a 
ablespoon four drachms or half an 


y mus 
France 
ot sal 










cross 
for tyounce. Spoons are, however, not 
brothamelways made accurate. 


Formula 1 
One month, weighing eight pounds, 







bein 
uttere 


: “Thifeeding three ounces every three 
2oWer, Bhours : 
ut pr Whole milk 11 ounces 

I me Water 10 ounces 
me thé Honey 1% ounces 
brow Formula 2 
de Three months, weighing eleven 


pounds, feeding four ounces every 


, S0Uthree hours: 
Valley Whole milk 18 ounces 
ted Water 10 ounces 

be Honey 1% ounces 
a Formula 3 
1) ont Four months, weighing twelve 
irty-si pounds, feeding six ounces every 
keepe tour hours: , 
aan Whole milk 20 ounces 
igen Water 11 ounces 
co “ Honey 2 ounces 
way Formula 4 
verra Six months, weighing sixteen 
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Milk Modified with Honey for the Baby 


By W. Ray Jones, M. D. 


pounds, feeding seven ounces every 
four hours: 
Whecle milk 26 ounces 
Water 10 ounces 
Honey 3 ounces 
Formula 5 
Nine months, weighing eighteen 
pounds, feeding eight ounces every 
four hours: 
Whole milk 30 ounces 
Water 8 ounces 
Honey 3 ounces 
A more practical, though rather 


unscientific, way that will be satis- 
factory in the majority of cases is 
to make up each feeding as used. 
One can use the ordinary wide mouth 


graduated nursing bottle to both 
measure and feed. Give the baby 
just what he will take and throw 
away the remainder. Five or six 
drops of lemon juice to the bottle, 
added after the milk cools, is a dis- 
tinct advantage in preventing re- 


gurgitation if the more concentrated 
A, B, and C formulas are used. 


Formula A 


Three months, weighing eleven 
pounds, feeding four ounces every 


three hours: 


Whole milk 3 ounces 
Water 1 ounce 
Honey 1 drachm 
Formula B 
Six months, weighing sixteen 


pounds, feeding seven ounces every 
four hours: 


Whole milk 6 ounces 
Water 1 ounce 
Honey 1% drachms 


A “Short Crop” 


Formula C 


Nine months and over, one feed- 
ing: 
Whole milk 7 to 8 ounces 
Honey 1 drachm 


In other words, after nine months 
a teaspoon of heney to a bottle of 


milk and supplement with other 
foods. Of course, all formulas 
should be adjusted to fit the indi- 
vidual requirement. Weights of 


youngsters are subject to wide varia- 
ations and still the child may be nor- 


mal. Feeding quantities should be 
graded more by the weight of the 
child than the age. Using boiled 
water and clean milk, or heating 
milk before feeding, are presup- 
posed. Washington. 

(The above article was submitted 
to the elder Mrs. Dadant, who has 
reared seven children from birth to 
manhood and womanhood, and she 
thinks the advice wise, having often 
used honey for her children in in- 
fancy.—Editor. ) 

A Million Pounds 

The December North Dakota News- 
Letter states that more than a mil- 
lion pounds of honey has. been 
shipped from the Red River Valley 
recently. Mention is made of one 
buyer who has_ shipped 700,000 
pounds in carlots from a local ship- 
ping point. Only a few years ago 


large quantities of honey from other 
states were shipped to consumers in 


that same region. 


in North Dakota 

















The apiary of Charles Pemberton, St. 
above, produced 16,000 pounds of honey from 100 colonies in 1927. 


Dakota friend writes. 
little over 100 pounds.” 


A hundred pounds a year steady would mean bee 


North Dakota, shown 
Another 


Thomas, 


“My bees did not do well this year, averaging only a 
Gosh, isn’t the point of view a great little arranger? 


heaven to some of us. 
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set fa’ 
with t 
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even | 
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plantii 
Bees 
0: 
“Bouquets” of Ben Davis blossoms being placed in tubs of water in a bee yard located in a Northern The 

Spy orchard to provide for cross-pollination ee 
indivi 

ently 
° ° ° ° termir 
Bees Boost Fruit Crop in Michigan Orchards Orcha 

cated 
By H. D. Hootman = 
s winter 
Extension Specialist in Horticulture, Michigan Experiment Station; Secretary get al 

Michigan State Horticultural Society ever, 

vails 

HE value of the honeybee has cage around one of the McIntosh harvested from 12 to 15 bushels perf blosso 
not always been realized by fruit trees in his orchard. This cage was’ tree. This grower now realizes theff of litt 
growers. The whole question of pol- covered with muslin during the blos- importance of bees and has alreadyf§ of ho 
lination is one that is not generally soming period to exclude all insects. provided for 50 colonies to be placedff served 
well understood. What is necessary He anxiously waited until the muslin’ in his orchards next spring. feet f 
to take place in the Requirements for § Nes. 
blossoms before “* ~~ ’ Fruit Setting activit 
fruit ‘“‘sets’” has not So enter to hen coloni 
always been appre- a blossom develo throug 
ciated. Pollination . eager Sr . one c 

involves, first of all, the trans- ee & trum, © 
: : : necessary that pol Sue 
fer of pollen from the stamens ls amin 2 we 

aoe en come in contactit agent: 

to the pistil. with the sticky stig-§ termi 
Many fruit growers have en- ma. Here it germ:§ havin; 
tertained the hazy impression nates and grows Only 
that pollen is carried from one down the pollen Prope 
blossom to another or from one tube until it reaches careft 
part of an orchard to another the ovary of the the p 
by the wind. This is not the blossom, which be-all in 
case. Fruit pollen is moist. It comes fertilized. The strict] 
is seldom, if ever, blown about young fruits wher nies ¢ 
by wind. Poll en first formed haveff orcha: 
transfer 1S arried a but a slight holif§ aged 
on mainly by in- —— upon life. Unfavor-§ locati 
sects, especially able influences, no ravin 
honeybees. matter how slight,® locati 
Last spring a may cause them tf shoul 
Michigan fruit grow- perish. Fertilization izing 
er said to me, “I gives the tiny fruit(§of a 
never see any bees On the top branch only one spur out of thirteen that blossomed set fruit—an 8 per life and enables spray 
in my orchard and cent set. On the lower branch seven out of twenty blossoming spurs set fruit—a to hold upon the colon 
I always have ap- ~— ee ee arent plant through and 
ples.”” He would not be convinced could be removed to note the results. nourishment drawn _ to supply the calyx 
that insects were responsible for the Just eight apples “set” upon the developing embryo in the seeds. Thus No 
transfer of pollen until he had erect- trees within the cage, while other complete fertilization of the blosfM of ha 
ed at his own expense an 18-foot trees of equal size in the same row’ soms usually betters the chances of sonal! 
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the fruit sticking on the spur 
and developing instead of fall- 
ing to the ground during the 
“June drop.” When blossom 
fertilization takes place only 
on one side, with the accom- 
panying development of seeds, 
a misshaped fruit often results. 

Some varieties of fruit do 
not “‘set”’ well when pollinated 
with their own pollen. These 
varieties are termed “‘self-ster- 
ile.’ In such cases pollen of 
other varieties must be avail- 
able so that cross-pollination 
can take place if profitable 
crops are to be harvested. 
There are other varieties that 
set fairly well when pollinated 
with their own pollen. Such va- 
rieties are “‘self-fertile.’”’ How- 
ever, it has been observed that 
even self-fertile varieties pro- 
duce better crops when inter- 
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individual orchard are appar- 
ently the important factors in de- 
termining whether bees are needed. 
Orchards not too large in size, lo- 
cated near uncultivated land, woods 
or swamps in which wild insects can 
winter over in large numbers, usually 
get along nicely without bees. How- 
ever, when cold, rainy weather pre- 
vails previous to and during the 
blossoming period wild insects are 
of little value, and even the influence 
of honeybees cannot readily be ob- 
served for more than a few hundred 
feet from the location of the colo- 
nies. To assure sufficient insect 
activity under all weather conditions, 
colonies of bees should be distributed 
through the orchard at the rate of 
one colony to the acre. 
























Success with bees as pollenizing 
agents in an orchard is largely de- 
termined by the man using them 
having a knowledge of bee behavior. 
Only strong colonies should be used. 
Proper care must be exercised in 
carefully moving them, and, lastly, 
the proper placing in the orchard is 
all important. Instead of adhering 
strictly to the rule of placing colo- 
nies 210 feet apart each way in the 
orchard, bee flight will be encour- 
aged and better results obtained by 
locating the colonies in sheltered 
ravines away from windy, exposed 
locations. Further, the colonies 
should be located near the pollen- 
izing variety. To avoid the hazard 
of arsenical poisoning, the pink 
spray should be applied before the 
colonies are placed in the orchard 
and the latter removed before the 
calyx spray is applied. 

No good fruit grower would think 
of harvesting his crop carrying per- 
sonally from his orchard to the pack- 
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A big change has taken 
commercial fruit growing since 
forefathers set out orchards 
sure a supply of apples for 
family’s needs. These old 


shaped fruit 


each 


He 





picked 


planting is practiced. The McIntosh apples at the top were 
bearing a heavy crop in the Michigan State 
Bees Should Be Located in These trees were planted near many other 
+4 : the complete seed development and uniformly 
Orchard During Spring The ee at the ‘eto were picked from 
The location and size of the block of McIntosh that produced le than 700 


basket 
increases 
crates 
where 
To 
efficiency 


orchard, 
filled. 
honeybees’ 
can equally be greatly increased, as 
a pollenizing agent, by 
colonies into the orchard during blos- 
soming, where they have the advan- 


moving 


place in 


from 
College 
varietie 


ti 


orchards were generally never 
more than two to four acres 
in extent and on this compara- 
tively small area were planted 
a dozen different varieties, but 
seldom more than ten or twelve 
trees of one kind. Under these 
conditions of orcharding, a pol- 
lination problem was unknown. 
In recent years fruit growing 
has become commercialized. 
The selection of varieties for 
planting has been largely de- 
termined by the variety de- 
mand. 

As a result it is not uncom- 
mon to find an orchard of ten, 
twenty, and even sometimes as 
large as sixty acres, that has 
planted to a single va- 
riety, such as McIntosh, Stay- 
men Winesap, R. I. Greening, 
or Northern Spy, without con- 
sidering the pollination ques- 
tion. Provision for cross-polli- 


been 


trees 
orchard. nation should be made at the 
pane time an orchard is set out, by 
olid planting not more than four 
Note rows of a single variety to- 
gether. 
Bees Set Crop in Pear Orchard 
Near Ann Arbor, Michigan, the 
Huron Farms Corporation have an 
orchard of several acres of pears. 


This orchard is sixteen years of age. 
It had been blossoming regularly for 
several years, but crops had been 
extremely light. The orchard was in 
a good state of vigor. The varieties 
of Bartlett, Keiffer, Sheldon, Law- 
rence and Flemish Beauty provided 
for ample cross-pollination. A year 
at the beginning of the blossom- 
ing period arrangements were made 
with Floyd Markham, president of 
the Michigan Beekeepers’ Associa- 


ago, 








The heavy crop above is the result of plenty 


the 


fact that an old 


home 





of bees in the orchard during blossoming and 
orchard of mixed 


varieties stood close by 
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fiai Veotl taimc. 


avy set of apples near the bucket indicates the local effect of cross-pollination 





The 
“bouquets” 
resulted. 
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crates indicate where colonies of bees stood during 
were placed about ten feet in front of the colonies. 


- 
oe 


7 





blossoming. Substantial 
A 42 per cent set of fruit 


tion, to establish a yard of bees near 
the orchard. At harvest time th 
yield of pears from this small pea 
orchard was nearly a thousand bush 
els. The largest crop in any previou 
year had been eighteen bushels. 


Uses Bees in Peach Orchard 


Friday Brothers at Coloma, Michi- 


gan, planted ten acres to J. H. Hal 
peaches in 1917. At that time it was 
not known that the J. H. Hale wa 
a self-sterile variety. Year after 
year the trees produced only a fe\ 
scattering peaches and many “but 
tons’ (small peaches with undevel- 
oped pits). As trees died out here 
and there through the orchard, cross- 
pollination was provided by replacing 
them with trees of Elberta or South 
Haven. In walking through this or- 
chard in September of 1926 one of 
the owners made the remark that the 
total yield from the entire block 
would probably not be over ten 
bushels. It was easy to agree with 
him, as I was having difficulty in 
locating a single peach to eat. It 
should be remembered that this or- 
chard is favorably located on a good 
orchard soil and that the Michigan 
peach crop was the largest that year 
it had been since 1916. This year 
at blossoming time insect activity 
was greatly increased in the Friday 
Brothers orchards by locating twenty 
colonies of bees in them. The set 
of fruit in the apple and cherry 
orchards was materially increased. 
The first time in its history the J. H. 
Hale block came through with a crop. 
Because of their age and neglect, the 
trees were not in the best state of 
vigor to produce peaches of large 
size. However, they were readily 
sold on the Benton Harbor market 
and netted well over a thousand dol- 
lars. 


Making a Stubborn Orchard Bear 


Early last spring there came to 
my attention a Northern Spy or- 
chard located near Belding, Michi- 
gan. O. W. Braman, its owner, in- 
formed me that the yield from the 
eleven acres set solid to Spies had 
never been over 1000 or 1500 bushels 
any season during the past eight 
years. Practically all apples had 
been harvested from the north side 
of the block, where an old home 
orchard of mixed varieties stood 
close by. 

In 1925 it was thought that lack 
of insect activity was responsible for 
the unproductiveness of the south 
half of the orchard. A yard of forty 
colonies of bees was established in 
the orchard, but this did not ma- 
terially increase yields. In 1927 
“bouquets” of Ben Davis, Roxbury 
Russet and Tolman Sweet blossoms 
were placed in tubs of water in the 
bee yard. About forty more half- 
barrel tubs were filled with “bou- 
quets” and scattered through the 
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Nsouth side of the orchard. Bucket 
)“bouquets” were hung in the trees. 
NSix additional colonies of bees were 
moved into the orchard for the blos- 
fsoming period and substantial “bou- 
qui ts” placed about ten feet in front 
Nof them. What were the results? 
'“Bouquets” plus bees did the trick. 
A 5200-bushel crop was harvested. 





Propolis 


Some magazines seem to need in- 
formation on the origin of propolis. 

Some ten years ago I owned an 
piary in the Laurentides, a moun- 
ain chain which runs in the Province 
of Quebec from east to west, about 
en miles north of here. It is a 
ountry where pine trees and resin- 
us trees of all kinds abound. 


I was in that locality, on a fine day 
f August, at a time when the drouth 
aused the nectar to be scarce. I 
aw the field bees come home with 
ull pollen baskets, a few with pollen, 
ut most of them with a thick and 
ticky liquid resembling gum and 
oming from the pines. 


} Is not this the original substance 
f propolis? Do not the bees bring 
t home in their pollen baskets? 


At the Millaflora apiary, here, 
yhere I have kept between 100 and 
00 colonies during the past thirty 
years, I have never seen a single 
ee loaded with this substance in her 
ollen basket. So it is not astonish- 
ng that a great many beekeepers 
yho have never seen the resin in the 
ollen baskets of the field bees should 
Wonder where they secure the pro- 
polis. Jacques Verret, Quebec. 








Low Cost Production 


By Wesley C. Foster 
{an you so organize your beekeep- 
ng that you can do the yard work 
or 700 colonies without hired help? 
f you can do this and you have a 
jorth-while location, your chances 





oming years. 
} Six to seven cents a pound will 
ield a profit to the man who does 
ot have too much “ginger bread” 

his equipment expense account. 
| Keep down overhead, have good 
quipment, but do not pay too much 
Bor it. The investment in a bee out- 
Bt must not run too high. Depre- 
iation in bee equipment is very high. 
There should be $4.00 to $6.00 net 
come per year per colony for the 
bwner’s investment and labor. If he 
an care for 1,000 colonies, he should 
Rave $4,000 to $6.000 for his time 
and investment, and if he can care 
or but 200, he is not worth over 
#800 to $1200 per year for his time 
ind investment. 

If an outfit 


: good that you will prosper in the 


of 200 colonies re- 
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quires all a man’s time, either the 
man is not a very competent bee man 
or the location is not a worth-while 
one for beekeeping. We will see the 


poor and mediocre locations aban- 
doned during the next few years. 
Thousands of colonies have been 


moved from some states to others 
where crops are more uniformly sat- 
isfactory. Bee men gamble enough 
with low prices on honey and should 
not gamble with uncertain localities 
where paying crops may be secured 
but once in several years. 


Manitoba Trappists Record Beekeepers 








Apiary of Monastery of Notre Dame 








; Prairies at St. Norbert, Manitoba 


The Trappist monks of the Monastery of Notre Dame des Prairies, at 
St. Norbert, Manitoba, report a crop of 25,000 pounds of honey, mainly from 


sweet clover. 


A crop of 509 pounds average per colony, from seven colonies, is reported 
from the small apiary of Father P. Nixon, curate of St. Leon, Manitoba. 


Manitoba is surely taking a front rank in beekeeping. 


The reverend fathers 


of the Trappist monastery are very enthusiastic in beekeeping, and the lead- 
ing beekeepers of that institution, Father M. Francois and Brother Joseph, 
do not believe that any country can surpass their adopted country in the 


production of honey. 























a 





A sizeable yard that Father Francois and Brother Joseph manage 
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HARLES DADANT fondly watch- 

ed the golden-bodied bee, whose 
dainty, mincing air, as she stepped 
easily among her small circle of at- 
tendants, proclaimed her royal birth. 
She was indeed a queen. But Dadant 
saw in her possibilities which made 
her to him far more than a mere 
queen. She was the prophet of a 
tide of gold to sweep into the apiaries 
of the United States. 


The arrival of that first Italian 
queen, from Mr. A. Gray, of Reilly, 
Ohio, was a significant event. It had 
taken three years of struggling be- 
fore Dadant was ready for her. From 
the humble beginning of two box- 
hives, the apiary now totaled over 
twenty hives, of several sizes and 
shapes—for Charles Dadant was ex- 
perimenting as he made increase— 
carefully fashioned with the utmost 
economy from the small amount of 
lumber that the Dadant purse could 
provide. Lumber was very high 
those first years after the war, and 
the family funds were meagre. All 
the energy of the bees was going 
toward making new colonies, so the 
only income of the family was from 
the vegetables and blackberries that 
young Camille sold in the Keokuk 
market. In the blackberry season 
the father and mother lived in the 
woods, picking the berries from 
dawn until dark. This paid for mod- 
est purchases of flour and clothes, 
but there was nothing left for buy- 
ing hive material. However, the 
lumber in the lean-to kitchen was 
very good and its partitions and loft 
floor could be spared, so the Dadants 
tore these out, and by careful figur- 
ing—an inch of the boards must not 
be wasted—made them into hives. 


Through all this strenuous activity 
Dadant was finding time to read his 
bee books and the Journal, and he 
had heard the prophecy of the golden 
queen. Men like Wagner and Lang- 
stroth had been trying to import the 
Italians, and in 1859 Mahan had tri- 
umphantly landed the first Italian 
bees on American soil. Other small 
importations had followed, and bee- 
keepers were trying the new bees in 
their apiaries. Charles Dadant de- 
cided that, to learn for himself 
whether the prophecy were true, he 
must try them also. So, after much 
hesitation, he took five dollars from 
the little family treasury to send for 
a queen. Five dollars for a bee 
when they could scarcely buy flour! 
He never forgot his wife’s look of 
misgiving at such an _ expenditure. 
How many things the family needed! 
How many calls there were for that 
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A Page From Beekeeping History 


The Golden Queen’s Prophecy 
By Kent L. Pellett 





See the October, 1927, issue 
for the story of Charles Da- 
dant’s beginnings with bees in 
America and his effort to in- 
troduce American methods to 
France. When he was ridi- 
culed because of his optimistic 
outlook he was called “Bar- 
num” by the editor of a French 
bee magazine. 
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five dollars, got by hours of work 
in the blackberry patch! 


So the golden queen came, un- 
mindful of the sacrifice which had 
brought her, and began the eternal 
round of laying which was her des- 
tiny. Father and son watched with 
interest the little stream of golden 
bees which soon issued from the hive, 
mingling with the larger stream of 
blacks. The Italians prospered, and 
the next year they raised a number 
of yellow queens. 

Then one day a ragged-looking 
man drove into the yard, asking to 
look at their queens. Camille won- 
dered what the tramp could want. 
But the roll of greenbacks in his 
pocket belied his appearance, and he 
bought several queens. How proudly 
Dadant counted the nineteen dollars 
into the hand of his astonished wife. 
The five dollars had been well spent, 
after all. 

The prophecy of the golden queen 
was becoming more clear. One spring 
Dadant bought nine box-hives of 
black bees of a neighbor, and, after 
putting them in new hives, he gave 
Italian mothers to the four weaker 
colonies, leaving the five stronger 
colonies with their black queens. It 
was a poor season, but the bees with 
their new golden queens built up 
their forces and harvested enough 
stores for the winter. The ones with 
the black queens did not show so 
much enterprise, and they had to be 
given feed when winter came. The 
Italians had proved their superiority 
and young Camille was sent out to 
convert the neighbor beekeepers to 
the new bees, so that there would be 
no black drones left to mate with the 
yellow queens. 

But Dadant was not altogether 
satisfied with his strain. He wanted 
to import directly from Europe. As 


Adam Grimm had - successfully 
brought over a hundred _ colonies 
from Germany, Dadant should be 


able to succeed also. He had heard 
the name of Dr. Blumhoff of Switzer- 
land mentioned as a queen shipper, 
so Dadant ordered some queens from 












kee 
met, 
from P 
yf Bar 
in L’A 
him. In the spring of 1868 thregt? the 
Italian queens arrived, alive and ig?®!"U" 
good shape. Dadant ordered mor lade 
of them, as they were better than th@eolored 
home-bred ones, and Dr. Blumhogpanged 
was a careful shipper. But he dieggand in 
the next winter and Dadant coul@hundre 
find nobody to continue the businesyeroPp W 





There were no queen breeders jqpany | 
Italy or Italian Switzerland, and thaeure tl 
peasant beekeepers knew  nothinggnts, W 
about shipping. He wanted to makgxinds « 


the trip himself and to bring bacithe be 
a large number of queens, but ifthe que 
was impossible to attempt it on thang bee 
scant income of the family. It jqboxes \ 
true that the little apiary was growsgo mah 
ing rapidly, jumping from twentyadant 
four colonies to sixty in a seasonaplarie 
and in 1869 producing a fine crogef mul 
of three thousand pounds of honeypnd pe 
but this did little more than fill th@feather 
immediate needs of the family. Hgwas pa 
must wait. ember 

Early in the summer of 1872 Mrjpfor hor 
Ellen Tupper, a woman beekeepeared pi 
whose name appeared in all the apyper ow 
cultural journals of the country} Misf 
came to visit the Dadants. Charlefelosely. 
Dadant showed her his’ growingYork t 
apiary of Italians and spoke of hig§nstead 
difficulties in making further imporbees, g 
tations. This bustling lady was inf boxes, 
terested in his story, and before shiBame tl 
left she made a startling proposal ad sw 
she would furnish the money if h@jwarm ¢ 
would care to make a trip to Italy ackag' 
and bring back a number of queenpf bees 
Would he care to go! waitin 

On the 13th of July he sailed frompects hi: 
New York on La Ville de Parisjof labo 
happy and eager, for he was onc How 
again going back to his belovelMitions 
France. He spent his days conversiand he 
ing with the French people on boardiqueens 
fascinating them with many storidither sh 
of bee lore and details of his craffproper 
so that many people who had scarcelffhe wro 
heard of bees before gathered arounthis mis: 
him to listen. When at last lang he bee 
came into sight and the crowd santihefore 
“Toward the Shores of France,” teaMfhold, 
came into the eyes of the man whifon pac 
his enemies declared had forgottefplenty 
his country. amount 

He was welcomed in Paris by Mieare at 



































Pelletan, editor of the Journal d4 Sart 
Fermes, and he visited his war™took ec: 
friend, the Abbe Sagot. And ju™boxes | 
as warm a welcome awaited him on the 
Milan, Italy, where he was receiveSaint A 
by Count Barbo, president of tfkeeper; 
Central Association, and invited vently 
the palatial home of Count Viscon {which |} 
that gracious young scion of a roy@Whethe 


family and the progressive editor @brose 

L’Apicoltore, whose policies were sending 
distasteful to Professor Hamet. Tiwhethe 
newspapers in Milan announced th@precaut 
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Meconning ef the “celebrated American 
Nbeckeeper.” All this notice bothered 
jamet, for he observed sarcastically 
rom Paris, “The noise of the voyage 
Hof Barnum produced a regular racket 
Hin L’Apicoltore. . . . From the Alps 


thredl o the Po they may contemplate 
nd j Barnum.” 

mor ladant found his favorite leather- 
an thaolored queens in Lombardy and ar- 
imhos#ganged with Sartori, a dealer in bees 
o dieggand implements, to procure several 
coulgmundred of them for him. The honey 
sinesacrop WaS poor and there were not 
ers jggnany bees for sale. They must pro- 
id thacure the queens all from the peas- 
othinge@nts, who kept bees in various crude 
makekinds of hives. They had to drive 


bac#ithe bees out of the hives, capture 
but the queens and their few accompany- 
yn thagng bees, and place them in the little 
It boxes with combs in which they were 
growneo make the long trip to America. 
wentyDadant and Sartori scoured the 
easommpiaries of this picturesque country 
» crogof mulberry trees and Muscat wine 
honewend peasant beekeepers for young 
sll th@feather-colored queens. As Dadant 
y. Hagwas particular, it was well into Sep- 
member before he was ready to sail 
2 Mrigfor home with his cargo of five hun- 
keepagired precious queens, each one with 
ne apgmer own retinue of yellow bees. 
yuntryi Misfortune stalked that voyage 
Yharleelosely. Upon his arrival at New 
rowinglYork the gray fluttering of moths, 
of hifnstead of the happy humming of 
impompbees, greeted the opening of the 
vas impoxes. Box after box revealed the 
yre shiBame thing. Only about sixty queens 
oposalfmad survived. Moths abound in the 
, if h#warm climate of Italy, and the little 
o Italfpackages, undefended by large forces 
queenspf bees, had fallen prey to them while 
awaiting shipment. Those sinister in- 
d fromects had rendered useless his months 
Parisof labor and Mrs. Tupper’s money. 


‘S onc} However, he had learned the con- 
belovelMditions necessary for shipping queens 
onversand he would order some more 
boardiqueens through Sartori. Surely fur- 
storig her shipments would succeed if the 
s craffroper precautions were taken. So 
carcelfhe wrote to Sartori, telling him of 
arounfhis misfortune and asking him to ship 
st lang he bees soon after they were caged, 
rd sanfbefore the moths could gain a foot- 
,”’ teatfhold. He gave detailed instructions 
an wilfon packing; the bees should have 
rgotteplenty of ventilation, just the right 

mount of feed, and he must take 
by Miicare about leaky combs. 


nal d# Sartori shipped thirty queens. He 
; wallitook care to give each of the little 
nd jufboxes plenty of feed, and he placed 
him #on the outside of each a picture of 
-eceiveSaint Ambrose, patron of Italian bee- 
of tifkeepers. The good man prayed fer- 
rited Mivently for the success of the voyage, 
‘iscontwhich he left in the care of the saint. 
a roy™Whether it was because Saint Am- 
ditor @brose looked with disfavor on the 
were sending of his bees to America, or 
et. Tifwhether Sartori forgot to add a few 
ced tifprecautions to his prayers, when 
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Charles Dadant opened the boxes 
there were only two living queens. 
The copious amounts of honey which 
Sartori had given had flowed all over 
the boxes. When the boxes were 
opened masses of sticky bees were 
revealed, a few live ones swimming 
in the pools of honey. 

Dadant asked Sartori to repeat the 
shipment, which he did, but in the 
next lot not a single queen came 
through alive. The two living queens 
had cost Dadant eighty dollars. He 
continued his weary search for a 
competent shipper in Italy, trying 
others, but the results were not much 
better. They concluded after a trial 
or two that it was not possible to 
ship bees across the ocean. It was 
discouraging. Dadant wrote to the 
American Bee Journal, “I have re- 
ceived but two or three invoices 
which could give a beneficial result. 
Combs broken or loose in the boxes; 
too much or too little honey; sealed 
brood instead of honey; too long de- 
lay in the voyage; and moths. Ah, 
yes, moths. One day I received a 
package of sixteen queens; not one 
live bee in the sixteen boxes, but 
plenty of living and flying and creep- 
ing moths in every box. How good 
that smelled!” 

The queens which did come through 
safely were not given a very cordial 
welcome by the colonies into which 
they were introduced. Kept in close 


contact on the journey with dead 
worker bees or with fermented 
heather honey, these queens went 
into the hive saturated with odors 
revolting to the delicate senses of 
the bees. 

Then Charles Dadant tried Giu- 


seppe Fiorini, a beekeeper and ship- 
per who lived near Venice. Fiorini 
shipped him sixteen queens, which he 
awaited with mingled hope and 
dread. He and Camille almost hated 
to go to the depot after shipments, 
as queen importing seemed to be like 
a lottery in which one always lost. 
But surely there were conditions 
which would insure success. He had 
been learning them one by one, and 
if he could find a shipper to comply 
with them the shipments would be 
successful. 

The package from Fiorini, when it 
reached the Hamilton depot, emitted 
a steady buzzing. Eight of the six- 
teen queens were still alive. Though 
this was only half of them, Charles 


Dadant was delighted, for Fiorini 
had observed all the little details 
that he had asked. The bees were 


not drowned in honey, neither were 
they starved, and there were no 
moths in the boxes. He immediately 
sent Fiorini an order for one hun- 
dred queens, to be shipped in six 
successive lots. 

The next lot had only one dead 
queen, and the package of little 
boxes, when thumped, sent forth a 








roar as would a lusty swarm. That 
roar was sweet music to Charles Da- 
dant, who had found, in Fiorini, a 
careful shipper who could follow in- 
structions. He then carried on with 
Fiorini a series of experiments on 
the kinds of honey to feed during 
shipment, and they developed meth- 
ods which succeeded so well that in 
shipments there would be 
scarcely a dead bee. 

The golden queen’s prophecy was 
being fulfilled. Now that the im- 
vorting business was a success, others 
were trying it. The Dadants con- 
tinued to import for several years, 
and their trade grew rapidly. All 
progressive beekeeprs were beginning 
to use the Italian bees. 


some 





News From Utah 


Officers of the Utah State Bee- 
keepers’ Association were reelected 
by unanimous vote of the members 
at the final of the annual 
convention held there recently. They 
are: J. C. Henager, president; D. H. 
Hillman, vice-president, and F. B. 
Terriberry, secretary and treasurer. 
Spencer Stone, of Ogden, and N. E. 
Miller, of Provo, were chosen as dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
American Honey Producers’ League, 


session 





San Francisco, early in 1928. Ap- 
proximately 150 Utah honey pro- 
ducers were in attendance. 

The Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association recently met 


at Salt Lake City and elected R. T. 
Rhees, of North Ogden, as associa- 
tion director from Utah. He suc- 
ceeds A. W. Anderson, of Emery, 
who was made field representative 
for this state. An advisory commit- 
tee was appointed, consisting of Wil- 
ford Belliston of Nephi, William J. 
Stewart of Myton, and J. D. Bagley 
of Springville. Honey producers 
from all parts of this. section at- 
tended the meeting. 


Grant County, Indiana, Has 
Many Boys in Bee Clubs 


Otis Crane, vocational agricul- 
tural teacher at Marion, Indiana, and 
A. C. Norris, occupying a like posi- 
tion at Sweetser, Indiana, have or- 
ganized their boys who have bees at 


home into bee clubs. 
The new officers in the Grant 
County Beekeepers’ Association are 


planning great things for the boys 
in the way of bee tours, bee demon- 
strations, honey eating campaigns, 
and honey exhibits. 

The boys have a good friend in 
the person of C. O. Yost, Chief Bee 
Inspector of Indiana, who is plan- 
ning to visit them occasionally. T. C. 
Johnson, of Logansport, another in- 
spector, is good booster in 
club 


also a 


bee work. 
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The Place of Honey in a Health Diet 


By Louis Alfonsus, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





(Translated from the German by George E. King, Oklahoma State College, 


from manuscript prepared before the author’s 


ECENTLY in old Europe bee 

honey is receiving more atten- 
tion in medical science as a remedy. 
But in connection with it the phy- 
sicians have gone in for a more 
natural nutrition of humanity and 
especially of the children, whereby 
honey is counted with the staple 
foods and wherever possible should 
replace sugar. The body of the child 
craves for sugar; we, who are our- 
selves fathers, are able to state this 
from experience. Because of this, 
too, children wheedle older people 
out of a cent in order to buy them- 
selves sweets. It is entirely wrong 
to ascribe this to daintiness. The 
child has need for sugar, as in gen- 
eral the human body requires sugar 
for its growth and maintenance. In 
his bread and potatoes the grown 
person takes in much starch, which 
during digestion is transposed into 
sugar. Because of this the grown 
person requires less sugar. Physi- 
cians now repeatedly insist that for 
their breakfast, children should not 
have coffee and tea nor chocolate 
and cocoa, but milk sweetened with 
honey. Even in the United States, 
cocoa is very often recommended as 
the most nutritious breakfast drink 
for children. Besides, cocoa has a 
good taste and is very rich in food 
materials, especially proteins. But, 
according to the investigations at the 
University of Rostok, it has been 
ascertained that cocoa contains very 
considerable amounts of manganese, 
which is taken from the soil by the 
cocoa plant. 

Manganese is caustic to the stom- 
ach and intestines and, at present, 
there is a change to the simple milk- 
feeding for children, and instead of 
sweetening it with sugar they are 
given honey, the details of the blood- 
building effects of which I have en- 
larged upon in my previous article 
on “Milk and Honey.” Cocoa also 
contains considerable amounts of ox- 
alic-acid, which is present also in 
coffee and tea. Oxalic-acid has a 
corrosive effect and the excess of 
stomach and intestinal disease is at- 
tributed to this caustic substance. 
And certainly not with injustice. 
Hundreds of thousands of people die 
every year from ulcers in the stom- 
ach and intestines, or in consequence 
of serious operations, and even if 
they regain health they have lost 
their physical vigor and are crippled 
for life. 

A German physician, Dr. Schacht 
of Wiesbaden, has brought a honey 
treatment into use with excellent re- 
sults in serious and apparently al- 
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most hopeless cases of stomach and 
intestinal ulcers. The patient must 
generally keep to a diet and partake 
of a spoonful of pure honey three 
or four times during the day. The 
honey must be taken before each 
meal and immediately before going 
to bed. It must be well chewed and 
mixed with saliva. Now Dr. Schacht 
has succeeded in completely restor- 
ing almost hopeless appearing cases 
of stomach or intestinal ulcers with- 
out any operation, but solely with 
the honey treatment. How many 
little children there are dying an- 
nually from catarrh of the stomach 
and bowels, especially in the hot 
summer time, when the milk spoils 
quickly or is not entirely objec- 
tionable. Dr. Schacht has cured 
severe cases of such catarrh of the 
stomach solely by administering 
honey water. Such seriously ill chil- 
dren received only honey water to 
drink and to the joy of their parents 
became entirely well. 

In Europe we also find, in addition, 
the use of dark bread; pretty largely 
a universal custom everywhere, while 
people here in America use only 
wheat bread made from very finely 
milled flour which contains no vita- 
mines, since these occur in the outer 
layers of the grains. If people will 
once try using dark rye bread with 
butter and honey, they will be aston- 
ished how good this tastes and how 
advantageous to their well-being and 
digestion. If milk, fruit, dark bread 
and honey were to constitute the 
chief essentials in the diet of chil- 
dren as well as of adults, we would 
have a healthy human. generation. 
What this land produces should be 
made use of, but not coffee in such 
enormous quantities as used in this 
country, or tea and cocoa. 

In my recent trip to Europe I have 
again seen how much more honey is 
eaten over there than in this country. 
Even in the French dining cars, honey 
is served on the breakfast table; 
dark and light honey, since one may 
have an especial fondness for either 
kind. In Paris, I found honey in 
all grocery stores and delicatessen 
stands, likewise brown colored honey 
cakes, which tasted very delicious. I 
have an abundance of recipes for the 
making of these healthy and fine 
tasting pastries, which, if they could 
be introduced here, would have a 
very particular significance for the 
honey market. In all the hotels I 
visited, in Switzerland, I found honey 
on the breakfast tables. Could not 
this also be the case with us? 

We ought to make it a custom to 


death) 


demand honey in every hotel and 
restaurant in which we take a meal 
Then they will condescend to pro. 
cure the same and to set it on the 
table. 

In the interest of the public health 
it is important that we again accus. 
tom ourselves to this one natural 
food which our ancestors enjoyed, 
and at the same time spend les; 
money upon physicians than is being 
done at the present time. 

So long as honey played a role 
with the Greeks, they were a mighty 
and wise people. But they cut down 
their forests and with them the 
abundance of honey disappeared 
from the land and that people wa: 
ordained to decay. 

We really don’t realize what a 
good food and remedy we have in 
honey. Indeed modern medicine ha: 
supplanted the family remedies 
known from ancient times and given 
to us costly medicines which help 
the doctor or drug store more than 
the poor sick people. 

In the Middle Ages, while there 
was as yet no sugar, honey was the 
only sweetening known; at that time 
people knew how to esteem the value 
of honey more highly than they do 
today. 

The use of honey is therefore still 
today of much more consequence in 
the Middle European countries than 
in the United States. There still are 
many honey consuming industries, 
and today the city of Nuremberg, in 
Bavaria, is renowned for its fine 
honey cakes. Likewise the city of 
Basil, in Switzerland. 

It is perhaps known to few readers 
of the American Bee Journal that 
the Swiss people living here even 
import honey cakes from their native 
land. In the cheese city of Monroe, 
in Wisconsin, as well as in New York, 
one can buy the “Basler Leckerli,” 
as this good honey cake is called, 
which has been sent here from 
Switzerland. It would be _ possible 
also to create such an industry in 
the United States. The largest honey 
cake factory in Vienna, which I vis- 
ited last winter, has already ex 
pressed a wish for some American 
enterprise to make possible the send: 
ing of a specialist in the business té 
teach the production of fine honey 
cakes. From this, money is to be 
earned, for it will not only place 4 
new product on the American mar- 
ket, but the pastries themselves are 
of particularly fine quality and deli- 
cacy. 

The public would get a food which 
has an excellent § influence upon 
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ealth, and the honey sales would 
At 


‘xperience a further demand. 
1e same time the darker honey 
night be used up, especially the 


ickwheat honey, which is particu- 
irly well suited for use in honey 
cakes. 

In fact, we should leave no means 
intried to smooth the way for put- 
ing. honey on the table of every 
Honey cakes should help in 


this. 


A pamphlet upon the value of 


honey for humar. health should be 


I 


prepared for the beekeepers to dis- 


tribute to their customers and to 


I 


yarents having children. One of my 


acquaintances in Austria, who owns 


a large apiary and had a record crop 


¢ 
¢ 


in the year 1925, had such a pam- 


phlet published. 


Copies of this were 


distributed in the school, to children 
for their parents, and in a short time 
my friend’s big supply of honey was 
bought out. 


Might not such pamphlets upon the 


great value of honey be distributed 
through the schools to the children 


for their parents? 


The effect of this 


would be certain and it would be of 


great importance to the sale of 
honey also. 
But such a pamphlet must not 


merely urge the use of honey alone, 
but also the use of fruit, milk, and 


rye bread. 


In it attention must also 


be directed to the value of the vita- 


mines present in these foods, 


that 


are so important for the child. 


corrosive acids which we find in 


the 
and 
cof- 


It must do the same as to 
injurious effects of the narcotics 


fee, tea, and also in cocoa. 


Naturally, honey must occupy the 
most prominent place. Where honey 
is eaten, there are healthy, strong 


children, with red cheeks and full of 


we wish to have 


the joy of life. 

The children are our future; if 
strong, healthy chil- 
dren, a natural food can bring and 
maintain such children for us. But 
healthy and correctly nourished chil- 
dren also learn much easier in school; 
they have a sunny disposition and 
are much more resistant against dis- 
eases of all kinds, for in a healthy 
body there also dwells a healthy 
spirit. 

My three sons, who, long since, are 
grown, have in their earliest youth 
eaten considerable amounts of honey, 
ten to fifteen pounds during each 
month; then much fruit and milk, all 
foods which my own farm produced. 
In the schools, as also in the univer- 
sity, they were always numbered 
with the best, and learned everything 
just like play. 

This was brought about by the 
healthful, natural nutrition and by 
the abundant use of honey and milk. 

The knowledge that in our precious 
honey we possess one of the most 
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magnificent foods must and_ will 
make its way everywhere, and the 
carrying of this knowledge in the 


widest 
de ed 


lems. 


measure to the people is in- 


one of our most weighty prob- 


Ordinances Against Keeping Bees 


By 
RDINANCES prohibiting the 
keeping of bees are always 
being passed in some part of the 


country. Now there is no question 
but bees can be so managed as to 
be a nuisance to near neighbors. 


There are also certain places where, 


at certain seasons of the year, bees 
should not be kept—as, for example, 
where apricots and certain other 
fruits are dried. But, in each and 
every case, it is necessary to prove 
that bees are a nuisance in order to 
have them moved from a neighbor- 
hood. Any city or town ordinance 


prohibiting the keeping of bees with- 
in certain limits is without authority 
and void. There are few things in 
law better settled than this, the lead 
ing case on the point being the Arka- 
delphia case in Arkansas. 
One of the most recent 
come to my attention was in southern 
California. The following 
tells the story: 
“Plaintiff Told He Must Identify Bee 
That Stung Him’”’ 


“Unfortunate pedestrians who hap- 
pen to be stung by bees must be pre- 


cases to 


clipping 


pared to identify the insects which 
attacked them, and state positively 
where the offenders are housed, be- 


fore they can expect courts to uphold 
the abatement of a nearby apiary as 


a nuisance, it was pointed out by 
Superior Judge Sidney Reeve here 
yesterday in declaring unconstitu- 
tional an anti-bee ordinance passed 


by the city council of Torrance, a 


suburb. Testimony showed that M. J. 
Wright kept bees in Torrance and 
that residents of Torrance were 
stung near his apiary, but the bee 
victims were unable to prove that 
M. J. Wright particular 


owned the 
bees which alighted on them.’ 
A beekeeper who has had consid 


erable to do with anti-beekeeping 
ordinances is Cary W. Hartman, of 
Oakland, California. His experience 


is well illustrated by the following 
letter: 

“Dear Mr. Leslie Burr: We have 
been successful in every one of our 


efforts to stop the foolish making of 
ordinances against keeping bees in 
cities and towns, where we learned in 
time such a move was on. In two 
-ases we were too late. One of these 
is Petaluma. A neighborhood fight. 
One owned goats. The other took 
up a fight against goats. A little 
later the opposition goat man started 
in bees. The goat man got even by 
starting the move for an 
The ordinance was made 


ordinance. 


and the bee 


Leslie 


Burr 


man frightened into moving his bees. 


This was the last of it. It is not 
likely to come up again. 

“The other case is here in Pied- 
mont, a town inside of Oakland with 
its own government. Smart Alecs. 
The ordinance was made. We were 


on hand at the trial of the first case 
(the only case). I was present as 
County Inspector. The owner of the 
bees had been told by the police they 
would move the bees for him by de- 
stroying them. I announced that I 
was present in court as a representa- 
tive of the state law to state that I 
had notified the owner of the bees 
that he must not move any bees until 


I had inspected them, and I could 
not reach him for. two weeks. As I 
was now in the court I would serve 
the same notice on the court and all 


The 


nothing 


officers in connection. 
officers could do 

smile at each other. 
friendly to 


court and 
else but 
They were very 
trom that moment. 
The little attorney, of course, would 
be expected to be heard from, and 
he announced that he was not sure 
that the laws of California had prece- 
dence over the laws of Piedmont. 
When the time arrived for a decision 
of the court, we had our attorney on 
hand with the request that the court 


me 


close the matter in any way he saw 
fit. We would take his decision that 
the ordinance was unconstitutional 
or that they might furnish us with 
their records so as to carry it to a 
higher court. We preferred a su- 
preme court decision. The man was 
fined. I told him to pay no attention 
to the court decision. The court 
promised a transcript in a few days. 
Instead he called up and said their 
proceedings had been irregular in 
some way and that they would have 
the man rearrested. As you will 
guess, this was the last we heard 
from them, and there is not a bee 
less in Piedmont.’ 


Beet Versus Cane Sugar 


In the British Bee Journal, Mr. 
Joseph Tinsley, lecturer to the West 
of Scotland Agricultural College, 
makes the assertion that cane sugar 
and beet sugar are equally good for 
bees. He cites the fact that, 
on the Continent, particularly in Hol- 
land, Belgium and France, beekeep- 
ers have used beet sugar for feeding 


feeding 


bees, without any ill results. We 
believe this to be correct. Don’t mis- 
take either of these for corn sugar, 
which flies won’t accept. 
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The Three Values in Exhibits of Bees and Honey 


By G. H. 


Cale 











A splendid exhibit, the Tri- 


County Beekeepers’ Association 
being the makers, at the Del- 
phos, Ohio, Street Fair. 


HE great interest shown 

in exhibits of bees and 
honey is surprising, an in- 
terest expressed in varying 
quality from poor or indif- 
ferent to excellent displays. 
During the past summer, 

I stopped at Delphos, Ohio, 
during the Delphos Street 
Fair, held annually in that 
city. Delphos is the home 
of the Tri-County Bee- 
keepers’ Association, whose 
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a The members of this associa- 
tion take great pride in the 
success of this annual event. It 


means much to them. 

fairs. In my own experi- 
ence, I have seen only 
three state fair exhibits 
which were to compare 


with it, and these may only 
be called better in their 
extent. 

That the public was in- 
terested could be doubted 
by no one watching the 
crowd passing constantly 
through the aisles of the 
tent. They asked ques- 








successful history was given 

to some extent in a previous article 
in the November issue of the Jour- 
nal, page, 566. 

In a large tent at one end of the 
main street, where the fair was held, 
the Tri-County beekeepers had what 
I believe to be the best local exhibit 
of honey that has been put on any- 
where. The three pictures at the 
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this article will give 


head of 
idea of the extent and variety of this 


some 


beeswax, cooked 
honey, comb 
types and kinds of 
other incidental 
might be of interest 
I believe this exhibit 
than many of the 


exhibit; 
extracted 


products, 
honey, vari- 
containers, 
phases which 
to the public. 
was far better 
exhibits at state 


ous 


and 


tions about bees, listened 
to the answers being given to others, 
and informed themselves, through 
sheer interest in the display, con- 
cerning honey and its uses, in a way 
that would be absolutely impossible 
by any other kind of advertising. 
If this exhibit had been indifferent 
or poor, with only a few entries and 
these in no way above the average, 

















Bee exhibit at Northwestern Wisconsin 
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Fair. 
County Agent J. N. Cavanaugh, Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Photo sent in by A county exhibit at 


of local 








Aledo, 


Illinois, presided over by 
association, N. E. Miller 


president 
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certainly the crowd would not have 








been held. As a matter of fact, as 
is frequently the case, the result 
would have been a handicap rather 
than a benefit to those who had 
placed their honey on display. I 
have seen a number of exhibits of 
both comb and extracted honey 
which actually caused my ears to 
burn for fear someone would ask 
me if this is the kind of stuff pro- 
duced by bees and set aside for 
human consumptien. It is not often 
this way, I know, but that it should 
ever be is certainly no compliment 
to the beekeepers. 


The Advertising Value 


On these pages are shown a num- 
ber of exhibits from different parts 
of the country, several of them witn 
unique features which might well be 
copied in other places. In the San 
Diego exhibit, for instance, the use 
of flowers in bloom, the local sources 
of honey, certainly is of much educa- 
tional value, and if such an exhibit 








ate a 








is also accompanied by one of honey 


agine the effect when it is realized no doubt decked it 























Harry McComb’s exhibit at Sterling, Colorado, Fair 


from these sources the educational San Diego beekeeper 
effect is immediate. The San Diego that this black and 


white 





how the 


picture 


booth is attractive and one can im- cannot do justice to the colors which 


gorgeously. 


honey and where it comes from 

It is this educational value which 
makes it worth while to get up a 
good display of bees and honey, 
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Wooldridge & Sons, in Illinois, at 





a Chicago exhibit 
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tasty 








display 


Photo sent in by George Ww. Nichols, 
Montrose, Colorado 


where people congregate to learn 
and to be amused. Nothing attracts 
attention like a display of living 
things. People are always interested 
in bees in cages or observation hives 
or queenbees by themselves. They 
will watch them, ask questions, and 
thus rapidly learn about that in 
which we are most interested, the 
honey itself. 


At the Minnesota State Fair at 
Hamline one year, Francis Jager had 
an exhibit which was so unique that 
I give a brief description of it. His 
honey was on display in the usual 
way, in a huge glass case; of course, 
very nicely arranged, in generous 
amounts. I presume to some people 
it seemed like enormous amounts. 
But this was the least interesting 
part of it. 
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He had a separate booth in which 
was installed an extracting outfit 
with a honey pump, settling tanks, 
uncapping knife and capping melter. 
All the pipes and tanks were painted 
bright new colors, striped with alumi- 
num paint, which made the whole 
thing decidedly pretty and attrac- 
tive. Clean, everything was clean, 
even to the young man who wielded 
the knife over some of the whitest 
combs I have ever seen, and the 
young girl, also dressed in white, 
who passed out the cappings to any 
who might wish to sample. The 
cappings were placed on cards giving 
the name and address of Mr. Jager. 


What more unique, what more at- 
tractive? How could you advertise 
honey in any better way” 


The Sales Value of Exhibits 


And this brings us to our second 
thought about exhibits, the immedi- 
ate sales value. Francis Jager told 
me afterwards that his exhibit sold 
all the honey he produced that year, 
and I know he has several hundred 
colonies of bees. What is possible 
for him is also possible for others. 
The immediate sales stimulated by 
such educational shows as this are 
so common and so certain that no 


one should hesitate to go the limit 
in preparing for it. 

Several years ago, in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, October, 1926, page 
511, L. T. Floyd tells of the wonder- 
ful results in sales of honey at a 
novel exhibit at the Garden Show in 
Winnipeg. Of course, the giving 
away of samples of honey, just as 
in Francis Jager’s case, was the big 
selling power. People tasted it, it 
tasted good, they wanted more. This 
is fundamental, child-like, and is a 
part of all of us, no matter how old 
we get. 

The Effect on the Beekeeper 

The general effect of a good job 
well done in exihibiting honey and 
bees for the educational and sales 
value is reflected even in the indi- 
vidual beekeeper. He cannot do 
these things year after year without 
toning himself up. He sees what the 
public wants. He knows they want 
good honey, clean goods, that they 
accept his second nature knowledge 
about bees and honey and look up 
to him for advice. They begin to 
seek him out, and to buy from him. 
So he keeps bees better. He keeps 
his honey better, and perhaps after 
all this is as big a value as may be 
obtained from exhibits. 


Young Bees Not Nurse Bees 


By Jay Smith 


HE common belief is that nurse 

bees are young bees and that 
as soon as a bee emerges from the 
cell it acts as a nurse and feeds the 
larve. From the observations I have 
made, I am led to the belief that 
bees under a week old are consumers 
and do.little, if anything, but eat. I 
believe the first thing they do is to 
gather pollen. If there are no older 
bees to gather pollen, as in the case 
where a colony is formed by giving 
frames of capped brood but no bees, 
a bee may gather pollen when five 
days old, and, if forced to it, it might 
do a little nursing about that time, 
but under normal conditions I doubt 
if a bee does anything in the shape 
of work under a week. In fact, in 
a general way a bee under a week 
old is about as much help about the 
hive as a two-year-old baby is to his 
father on the farm. Pardon me for 
giving a personal experience along 
this line: 

Something over fifty years ago my 
father and Uncle Joe ran a corn 
sheller at Tampico, Illinois. In those 
days the corn sheller was run by 
horse power and was moved from 
farm to farm the same as a thresh- 
ing machine is today. The horse 
power had long wooden sweeps and 
a team was hitched to each, and as 
I remember it there were six teams 
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in all. The uneven power often 
caused the belt from the jack to the 
sheller to run off. Relieved of the 
load, the horses would step up, and, 
unless a brake was put on the jack, 
the horses would soon begin to run. 
Then the tumbling rods would begin 
to wobble and soon fly out of place, 
causing everyone to clear out. Then 
the sweeps would pull out of the 
power and the teams would go their 
several ways, each team taking its 
sweep with it and trying to see how 
much speed they could develop. Like 
the story of the colored man who 
saw a bear in the woods: He was 
running as fast as he could, when he 
passed a wood cutter, who asked him 
where he was going. He replied, “1 
ain’t a-going nowhere: I is a-comin’ 
from somewhere.” So it was with 
the horses. For real excitement, give 
me an old-fashioned runaway like 
that. When a team tried to go be- 
tween, say, the barn and hen house 
or some other small building, taking 
with it the chicken coop, the wheel- 
barrow, the wash boiler and sundry 
farm implements, it stirred up in- 
terest—that is all. Upon one occa- 
sion the belt kept running off. My 
father would jump to the brake till 
the teams could be stopped and the 
belt put on. But before the sheller 


could again get up speed the belt 





At last my 
father discovered that someone had 
put oil on the belt, which caused it 


would run off again. 


to run off. Then my father got right 
mad, and when he got mad he was 
mad clear through. How he would 
like to get hold of the fellow who 
did that; how he would wring hs 
blankity blank neck, and so on! After 
a while his anger cooled off and then 
a smile came over his face. He had 
made a discovery. He had found 
the oily print of a baby’s hand on 
the belt. Then he said, “It is all 
right, boys; Jay has been helping me 
oil the sheller.”” While I do not re- 
member this, for it was told to me 
by my cousin, yet I suppose I had 
seen my father oil the sheller and 
when they had gone to dinner I got 
the oil can and helped (?) by oiling 
the belt. 


It is my belief that that is about 


the way a young bee helps about the f 


hive. As far as I have been able to 
observe, a bee under a week old does 
nothing put eat, and it certainly does 
a good job at that. Those who have 
heard me speak at bee meetings have 
heard my experience in trying to 
get young bees to accept and build 
queen-cells. As I then believed young 
bees were the nurses, I formed cell- 
building colonies by shaking bees 
from several colonies in front of the 
cell-building colony. As was desired, 
the old bees went back to their own 


hives and the young, downy, fuzzy > 


bees stayed put. The hive was 
crowded with these young.bees and 
they were fed constantly for several 
days, when some grafted cells were 
given them. Instead of accepting 
them, they cleaned out the cells, 
probably eating the larve, and did 
not in any way whiten the cells or 
do anything toward building. the 
cells. Feed was kept before them 
and three days later more grafted 
cells were given. In one instance 
only one cell was accepted. Four 
days later another batch of cells was 
given, which was ten days after the 
young bees were added to the hive, 
when a good acceptance was. ob- 
tained. A number of cases gave 
similar results. In building up colo- 
nies for cell building by adding 
frames of capped brood, I get best 
results by giving this brood at least 
twenty days before giving cells to 
be finished. To do good work at 
rearing queens, I prefer bees at least 
two weeks old. Much older bees will 
do equally well. In fact, I doubt if 
a bee can be too old to nurse. Some 
times during. long winters, where ni 
brood is reared, the bees will all be 
five months old and many will be six 
or seven months old and yet the first 
cycle of brood reared is perfect. In 
many cases it is better brood thar 
the secord cycle. Where European 
foulbrood is prevalent it is known 
that the first cycle of brood, which is 
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nursed by old bees, is healthy, while 
the second cycle is most susceptible 
to the disease. In my opinion it is 
because the oid bees, which are good 
nurses are few, most of them having 
died. The young bees which are just 
coming on the scene are not as good 
1urses and the disease is more preva- 
lent. 

Many have observed, when a 
colony has been a long time without 
brood and the bees are old, that 
when a laying queen is given they 
feed the larve so abundantly that 
the cells are flooded with royal jelly, 
causing the cells to appear like 
queen-cells in the beginning. 


To be sure, iaying workers are 
poor nurses. In such cases I believe 
they use their food and energy in 
producing eggs and cannot produce 
jelly at the same time. 


Early last spring we had a pleasant 
visit from Mr. Herrod-Hempsall and 
family from England. I told Mr. 
Herrod-Hempsall my belief in this 
matter and he said he had come to 
the same conclusion and already had 
it written up for his forthcoming 
book. 


In conclusion, let me say that if 
any of you are contemplating em- 
ploying a bee for a nurse, take my 
advice and get an old one—a flapper 
bee will not do. Indiana. 


(Editor’s remarks: Friend Smith, 
you have evidently called for some 
thought when you make the state- 
ment that old bees can rear brood, 
since they may be confined by winter 
to their hives for several months and 
still be able to rear brood plentifully 


when the spring opens. That is a 
fact which cannot be denied. 

However, is it not possible that 
the bees which have been confined 
to the hives most of the time since 
their birth have the organs that pro- 
duce pap, still intact? That would 
explain the fact, now agreed upon 
by about every microscopist, that 
the pap-producing glands, which are 
entirely absent in the queen and the 
drones, become atrophied in old field 
bees, and yet remain in good shape 
in bees that have been confined to 
the hive most of the time since their 
birth. 


Mr. Langstroth concurred with 
Dzierzon and Donhoff in stating that, 
when italianizing colonies of the 


common bees, it was quite noticeable 
that the young bees rarely took flight 
before they were a week old, and 
then only for a single flight, their 
actual field labors beginning only 
after they were two weeks old. We 
ourselves found this correct when 
first introducing Italian bees among 
our common bees, in the sixties. It 
is much more easy to recognize the 
young bees after they are a week 
old, when they are of a differen: 
color from the old workers. If you 
will read paragraphs 160 to 164 of 
our Langstroth-Revised, you will find 
there the joint opinions of Lang- 
stroth, Dzierzon and Donhoff, which 
have been concurred in by many 
others. 

I believe, however, that you are 
right when you say that a very young 
bee is not fit to rear queen-cells) We 
will be glad to have more of your 
experiences. ) 


That’s How I'd Boost Honey 


By Helen Middleton 


F I were a beekeeper and did any 

kind of advertising, either in the 
newspapers, by circulars, or made 
window displays in the stores that 
sold my honey, I would enlist the 
aid of the women folks of my family 
in finding interesting things about 
honey that I cou!d use. 

I would have them call to my at- 
tention anything they found in their 
women’s magazines or general maga- 
zines that they thought would inter- 
est women. I would clip these out 
and use them, giving credit, of 
course to the publication from which 
they were taken. I would reprint 
them in my newspaper space or on 
my circular. If I were making a dis- 
play, or conducting a demonstration 
in a store, I would mount them at- 
tractively on a card to be used as 
a part of my display. 

I would do this because anything 
boosting honey that is said by some- 
body who is well known has greater 
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strength and is more impressive than 
anything I could say. 

For example, I saw this, by Edwin 
E. Slosson, in Collier’s, not long ago: 

“Tf expenditure of energy makes 
a product expensive, then honey 
should be a high-priced product, for 
it is estimated that the bees must 
fly 40,000 miles to make one pound 
of honey—as if they flew a relay 
race nearly twice around the world. 
This mathematical problem is solved 
in this way: The pound of honey re- 
quires 20,000 trips to the field. If 
the average trip is a mile from the 
hive, the bee travels two miles each 
trip; that would make the colony 
travel 40,000 miles per pound. 

“But compared with other foods, 
honey is inexpensive as a source of 
energy, for it retails at 20 to 25 
cents a pound. A pound of extracted 
honey just fills an ordinary jelly 
glass. It has the food value of five 
bananas, eight oranges, six ounces of 


cream cheese, ten eggs, twelve ounces 
of round of beefsteak, fifteen ounces 
of boneless codfish, or eight and one- 
half ounces of walnuts.” 

Could any advertisement writer 
write a better paragraph for honey 
than that last one? 

Then there’s lots of educational 
material, too. Just the other day, in 
looking over some old Ladies’ Home 
Journals, I ran across this, by Rachel 
F. Dahlgren, which struck me as a 
mighty fine thing for women to 
know: 

“Although honey and the honey- 
comb are the oldest of sweets and 
the most universal, as well as the 
prettiest and most wholesome, many 
people not only do not know how to 
cook with it but they don’t know 
how to eat it. 

“Too often they eat it in quantities 
with cake, as one would eat cut-up 
peaches, and then they call it ‘cloy- 
ing.’ 

“So among my beehive dainties I 
shall include a few breads, fine 
enough to set off worthily a comb 
filled with liquid gold, the potted 
nectar of countless flowers. 

“In baking with honey, the acid 
content must be neutralized by the 
addition of soda, a scant half tea- 
spoonful to each cupful of honey. 
Some of the things that blend har- 
moniously are nuts, raisins and other 
dried fruits, milk or cream, and de- 
licious flavors like rose, pistachio 
and orange-flower water. Honey 
should be kept in a warm place, else 
it will tend to crystallize; though it 
may be chilled for table use imme- 
diately before serving.” 

I know many women who think 
only of honey as something to be 
spread on bread or biscuits. And I 
suspect, too, that many grocers think 
the same way. Let honey get far 
enough along to help sell other 
things, as suggested in that last para- 
graph, and it will receive more favor- 
able consideration in the stores. The 
other day I asked the grocer for an 
empty fibre carton, and the one he 
gave me had an entire side covered 
with a message to the grocer and his 
clerks. It made me_ think, “What 
reason have they to push honey?” 
Here is how it helped the grocer: 

“*What kind of a cake are you 
going to make?’ Ask that question 
of every customer at the time that 
she purchases a package or two of 
Cake Flour 

“If the reply, for instance, is 
‘chocolate cake,’ ask her if she has 
plenty of chocolate, if she needs 
baking powder, and how about some 
nuts or cocoanut or flavoring extract 
as a finishing touch—and so on. 

“You see the point, don’t you? 
Every sale suggests the need of 
many other quality items in your 
stocks.” 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


TREATING COMBS WITH FORMALIN 


We had about three or four colonies in- 
fected with foulbrood last year, but this 
year, due to excessive swarming, practically 
70 per cent of them are infected. It will 
be necessary to treat all of our combs, about 
5,000, this winter, in order to have them 
ready by spring. 

Will the formalin solution be effective 
when used with comb filled with pollen and 
bee food? Isn’t there a chance of infection 
from the combs upon which bees are first 
shaken, due to germs being transferred from 
their bodies to the foundation? 

Would it be safe to shake the bees at the 
beginning of May? We will have to shake 
about 100 colonies early in the spring, be- 
fore brood rearing begins. 

To what temperature is it necessary to 
heat honey to destroy foulbrood germs? 

MANITOBA. 


Answer.—lI will send you, with this let- 
ter, our booklet on American foulbrood. 
There is no doubt that you can cure it, if 
you follow our directions, for we have done 
so ourselves. 

If some of your combs are badly loaded 
with pollen, I would advise you to render 
them into beeswax, as the formalin may not 
reach every part of the cells. 

There is very little, if any, danger of the 
bees transferring the disease from _ their 
bodies to the foundation. The danger is 
with the honey, which must be all consumed 
or taken away. If you have combs much 
loaded with honey, better extract the honey 
and render the combs into wax. 

Shaking the bees in spring is probably the 
best way. You could not do it in winter, as 
it would jeopardize their very existence. If 
we were doing it, we would shake every 
colony in the apiary, after having removed 
those that might be healthy to a new spot. 
In this way you will not run the risk of 
letting some bees with infested honey enter 
healthy hives. 

To destroy germs in the honey, it must 
be heated to 212 degrees for at least a half 
hour. That is what Dr. G. F. White asserts, 
and he is the authority on this, since he is 
the man who discovered Bacillus larve. 





EXCLUDERS—WINTER ENTRANCE 


1. I am about to buy some queen ex- 
cluders. What would you advise me to 
buy, wood-bound or plain zinc, or would 
the zinc unbound sag down on the top of 
the frames? 

2. Could you tell me how far the average 
bee travels from her hive to gather honey? 

38. I read a piece in the American Bee 
Journal, December issue, stating that there 
is no use cleaning the snow away from the 
entrance of a hive. Is there any danger of 
bees smothering under the snow if there is 
no crust on the snow, or would you advise 
me to keep the snow away from the en- 
trance? 

4. Would you advise me to close the 
entrances any more than turning the win- 
ter side of the bottom board up? I had 
one hive closed up to about % x1 inch and 
it seemed to me that the bees in that hive 
carried out a lot more dead bees than any 
of the rest. What would be the cause of 
that? ILLINOIS. 


Answers.—I have very little experience 
with the queen excluders, but I believe that 
the wood and zinc is the least objectionable. 
I would not use the unbound zine at all, as 
the bees glue it more or less and it would 





get entirely out of shape. 
2. Opinions differ as to how far a bee 


travels for honey. I believe that much de- 
pends upon the configuration of the country 
and the distance at which honey is to be 
found. In a hilly country or where there 
are woods, bees do not go much farther 
than a mile and a half or two miles, espe- 
cially if there is honey in reach. But in 
very level country, I believe they will go 
Doolittle 
claimed that he had known bees to go six 


perhaps as far as five miles. 
miles. But that is an exception. 

3. When a heavy snow falls, and it is 
wet and freezes into ice, there is danger of 
the bees being smothered. In that case it 
is well to clean the snow away from the 
entrance. But a snow that covers up the 
hives and does not cake on the hives is a 
good protection, and the bees usually mel‘ 
enovgh of it away to have air. 

4. When the cntrances are so small that 
a few dead bees will close them up, the bees 
do not have enough ventilation to evaporate 
the moisture that forms, and they are apt 
to suffer considerably from this moisture 
Have a fair 
amount of space for the air to circulate. 


condensing on the combs. 


DYSENTERY 
I have kept bees for twelve or more years. 
Some of my colonies have been affected with 
some disease and I lost one strong colony 
this season. The symptoms are black and 
glossy wings spread out, can’t fly; other 
workers trying to clean them and putting 
those that are affected out of the hive, where 
they die. Please give advice. 
VIRGINIA. 
Answer.—The disease that you describe 
is usually called paralysis, or May disease, 
or constipation, because the abdomen of the 
usually loaded with fecal 
which she cannot discharge. 


bee is matter 
It usually dis- 
plays itself in spring, but sometimes lasts 
until the colony is much weakened. 
Different causes are ascribed, such as 
which is a parasite of the 


stomach; also “Acarapis woodi,”’ 


“Nosema apis,” 
an acarus 
which is said to infest the tracheal bags or 
No positive cure has yet been found. 
But there is little doubt that, if the winter 
food is good, there will be but little disease 
of this kind. Scientists are working upon 
these troubles and will probably 


lungs. 


discover 
remedies. Meanwhile we advise you to feed 
the colonies that show trouble, with good 
sugar syrup. 

We would recommend that you forward 
a few of the diseased bees to James I. 
Hambleton, Apiculturist at the Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C. He may 
be able to give you some helpful instruc- 
tions, 


PLAN FOR HONEY HOUSE 

I wish to build a honey house next spring. 
Could you tell me how large I should build 
it to take care of the extracting and storing 
the equipment for 200 colonies of bees? 
Would appreciate any suggestions as to 
arrangement of the house. IOWA. 

Answer.—The building of a honey house 
brings together so many possibilities that 


it is hardly advisable to give a detailed 


recommendation. You may want to winter 
bees in a cellar of the honey house You 
may want to store empty hives in the upper 








part. You may want to pack honey in it, 
and in that case you may want to keep a 
stock of tin cans and boxes for shipping 
the honey. 

If you have a slope in which to build the 
house, it is much better than a level place, 
as you can put the bee cellar at the bottom, 
extract the honey on the 
which you would deliver the cases, then 
let it flow to the lower story, in the front of 
You may 
also find it advisable to have a melting 
which to liquefy the granulated 


main floor to 


the bee cellar, and pack it there. 


tank in 
honey. 

All those matters must be considered as 
well as the amount that you can afford to 
pay for the building. 

A house 20 by 36 feet with a basement 
and a main story and a loft, the latter to 
keep your empty hives, would probably be 
sufficient for all your needs for an apiary 
of 200 colonies. 

3ut if you have 200 colonies of bees and 
increase’ the 
number and have outapiaries. In that case, 
if you can afford it, you had better build 
the house larger. 


succeed, you will probably 


PREVENTING GRANULATION 


I sell most all of my honey at home, but 
I could sell much more if it did not granu- 
late. Some women object to it. I sell 
nothing but pure honey, but still gossips and 
tattletales are doing their stuff also. Now 
here is my question. 

What can I do to keep that darned honey 
from granulating ? NEBRASKA. 

Answer.—The reason why the people in 
this country do not know that good honey 
always granulates, when it is out of the 
comb and the weather is cold, is that in the 
old days all the honey they ever got was 
strained from bee trees and heated to clean 
it from dead bees and rotten wood from the 
trees. So, many people imagine that good 
honey should not granulate. But in nearly 
all other countries, people know that good, 
pure honey granulates in winter. 

To keep honey from granulating, heat it 
to about i60 degrees; a little less would do. 
When it is granulated it is very easy to 
melt it by heating it in that way. But most 
people follow their prejudice more than their 
common sense. 

When you come across 
thinks that the honey granulates because 
it has sugar in it, show them this letter. It 
may help to cenvince them that they are 
mistaken. 


someone who 





BEES NEAR BURNING COAL MINE 
DUMPS 


I live near the drift-mouth of a coal min 
that is operating. and the slate dump ha: 
caught fire from spontaneous combustion 
and makes a good amount of smoke. The 
dump has a lot of bone coal and sulphur in 
it and I have fifty colonies of bees near it, 
or about seventy-five yards from the dump 
I notice that when the air is damp and heavy 
the smoke hangs near the ground. I also 
notice that there will be from six to twelve 
dead bees at their entrance on this kind of 
weathcr. 

What I want to know is whether yo 
think the occasional whiffs of smoke they 
get on this heavy weather is killing then 
or do you think it is only the old bees dyin: 
off that they bring out when it is cloudy 
and warm? My bees have plenty of store 
and have no disease that I could notice i: 
the fall. There has been scarcely a day si 
far that they haven’t flown out, and |! 


thought perhaps that was the reason I found 


so many dead bees on these days. Ther 
has not been over three days at a time 
when they haven’t flown out. I would ar 
preciate any advice you will give me or! 


this. TENNESSEE. 
Answer.—It is quite probable that th: 
heavy smoke you mention may have il! 
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ffect upon bees. 


winter, 


your However, in the 
always some old bees 
iying in any hive, and probably only a part 
f the dead ones have died from the fumes. 

As to advising you upon this, it is very 
lificult to do. It would not pay you to 
try and close up the hives, and it is doubtful 
ven if that would do any good. It is prob- 
ible that the coal that is burning by spon- 
taneous combustion will soon be burned up 


there are 


ind you may then be safe from its dele- 
terious smoke. I have had friends near 
oal mines and I know there is quite a 


great deal of trouble from spontaneous com- 
bustion. 


INTRODUCING QUEEN FROM DISEASED 


COLONY 
1. I unknowingly introduced a queen 
from an American foulbrood colony. She 


was caged, with some young bees, on candy 


for about forty-eight hours before intro- 
ducing. Will she or the attendant bees 
earry the disease to the colony to which 


they were introduced? 

2. Will a queen excluder, which has been 
ised on a colony bad with American foul- 
brood, be safe to use after being immersed 
in strong, boiling lye water? If not, is 
there any way it can be sterilized? 

INDIANA. 

Answers.—1. It is not probable that the 
queen and bees in question will bring the 
disease to the which they have 
been introduced. But it will be a good plan 
to watch that spring, when the 
larve are That would be 
the time when the disease would appear, if 
at all. 

2. A queen excluder immersed in strong, 
boiling lye water will certainly be safe to 
use, especially if you leave it in the water 
for a few minutes. Half an hour in ordinary 
water at the boling point is said to destroy 
the germs. 


colony to 


colony in 


queen’s sealed. 


BEES ON SHARES 

I would appreciate very much if you 
would write and tell me a good way to tend 
or work bees for others, as I have a chance 
to take care of several apiaries nearby. 

How much honey or money should I have 
for my work, I to board and room myself, 
and who should furnish the car or truck 
for genera] hauling connected with apiary 
work? Please advise me a fair system, if 
you ean, regarding the working of bees on 
shares. MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—When we took care of bees on 
which happened at 
years ago, 


shares, different times 
we furnished our own convey- 
ance and our time, and the bee owner fur- 
nished the bees and the location. The ex- 
penses for hives, sections, etc., were divided 
in half and all the proceeds of the apiary 
were also divided in halves. We were board- 
ed when working at the home of the owner, 
but boarded ourselves at other times. Of 
course, you this ar- 
The 
man to furnish the 
apiary and for the other to furnish the work. 


can make changes in 
rangement according to circumstances. 
main plan is for one 





MOVING BEES JUST AFTER WINTER 

I have fifty colonies of bees which I in- 
tend to move about three miles in March, 
after they have had a good flight. Twenty- 
five colonies wintered outside in two brood 
chambers, and twenty-five in story-and-a- 
half. 

Can I nail a board over the entrance so 
the bees can’t get out, or is it necessary to 
nail a wire cloth across the entrance? 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—Unless the colony is very strong 
and the weather hot, which is not likely to 
be the case in March, in your section, you 
can move those bees three miles by just 
nailing a cleat over the entrance. Of course, 
the bees must not be left confined in the 
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THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 
Waterloo Engraving 7 
& Service Company 
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Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes 
Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 


We do no printing 


Waterloo, lowa WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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: 
Write tor Prices on SMITH’S SUPERIOR PACKAGES | 
and QUEENS 


FOR NEXT SPRING DELIVERY 


Our bees are three-banded, gentle, and good honey gathering 
many years we have sold the same breed all over the U. 
with satisfactory Most 


Give our bees and 


Italians. For 
S. and Canada, always 

customers always buy again, so there must be 
service a trial and become a satisfied customer. 
They are CHEAP in price but HIGH in quality. No disease. All express charges 
paid to your door. Write for folder and prices and be convinced. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 


SUCCESSOR TO W. C. SMITH & CO. 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


Smith, Prop., former half owner and manager of W. C. SMITH & CO. 


results. 
a reason. 


N. B. 



































CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS 
‘“‘Chrysler’s Process Foundation” 


Made 
Thirty-five years’ 


Government tests prove to be the “Best by Test Kind.”’ 
of pure Beeswax. Perfect refining and milling. 
experience. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Other supplies manufactured. Best goods at lowest prices 

Send for Catalogue 


W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont. 

















TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Sixty-eight Years with Bees and Fifty-six Years a Queen 

















Breeder. Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
Nov. ite Junel | Jume . to July i July 1 te Nev. 1 
1 6 12 1 6 12 ; —_ 
Untested...__........../$2 00 $ 8 58 $1500; $150 $750 $13 50; $125 $650 $11 50 
Select Untested.._.......225 950 1800; 175 9 00 15 00; 150 7% 13 50 
, a -| 30 1650 300; 250 12 00 22 00; 200 10 50 18 50 
Select Tested 3 50_19 50 35 00} 3 #0 16 50 30 00; 275 1500 2100 





Select tested, for breeding, $7.50 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15.00 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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CAT LOG FREE 


Invaluable to garden 


lovers—tells 
beautify home surroundings. Gives b+ 4 
and description of Wagner hardy flowers, trees, 
and shrubs. Explains the mail service Land- 


scape Department. Write for catalog 917 
Wagner Park Nurseries, Box 17 Sidmey, Ohle 
Nurserymen + Landscape Gardeners - Florists 














10,000 QUEENS 


FOR 1928 DELIVERY 
Guaranteed to be the equal of any 
queens now on the market 


Booking orders now 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
Robinson, III. 


“TEBESTO 
BREE, SUPPLIES 


Largest stock in intermountain region of 
hives and other supplies, especially made 
for western beekeepers. Prompt service. 
We can save you money. Write now for 
illustrated price list. Our cooperative or- 
ganization was founded in 1899. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Denver, Colo. 























Ass’n 








Package Bees, Nuclei and Queens 


April, May and June Delivery 
Health certificate. All necessary papers 
with package bees to Canada. Prompt 
delivery. Pure Italian stock. 20% with 

order, balance before shipping date. 
Two-pound pkg. with untested queen, 
$3.75; five pkgs., $3.60 each; ten, $3.50 
each; fifteen to twenty-five, $3.40. Three- 
pound size, each, $1.00 more. Two-frame 
nuclei with untested queen, each, $4.00; 
five, $3.90; ten, $3.80; fifteen to twenty- 
five, $3.70 each. Three-frame size, each, 


$1.00 more. Queens, $1.00 each, or six 
for $5.00; twelve, $9.50; fifty, $35.00; 
one hundred, $65.00. 


rite for price on large lots. Begin 
shipping April 1. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 














CARNIOLANS 


are very gentle, very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are 
little inclined to rob, rarely affected 
with European foulbrood, and are 
most excellent workers. Average 
surplus from producing colonies 
during 1927 was 180 povnds extracted. 
We have been breeding Carniolans for the 
past 21 years. Several breeders imported 
each year—Jan Stargar and M. Ambrozic 
stock. We have supplied queens to several 
State Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations and to the Japanese Government 
for breeding purposes. We probably have 
the finest Carniolans in the United States. 
We will supply queens in season, also a 
limited number of two-pound packages and 
eight-frame colonies with tested queens. 
Ask for prices and our paper, “MERITS 
OF THE CARNIOLAN BEE.” 


ALBERT G. HANN, Glen Gardner, N. J. 




















> 
Good Tested September Raised 
Queens, well Wintered, now ready. 
$1.00 each, any number, send order to 
D. W. Howell -:- Shellman, Ga. 
ua 
a 








sun any longer than necessary to make the 
trip. We have never liked to close the en- 
trance with wire cloth, because the bees are 
likely to crowd against this wire cloth and 
die there from efforts to go out. If you 
need ventilation, give it over the top of the 
combs, by nailing a cloth 
across the top. 


strip of wire 


CARE OF COMBS IN WINTER 

I am a comparatively new man in the bee 
and honey business and have built up to 
where we have twenty two-story hives— 
that is, we winter our bees in a hive of 
two hive bodies—and this past year we real- 
ized the need of a third hive body for each 
hive. We also have used two caps of shal- 
low frames per hive for chunk honey. Now 
my question is: 

How can I keep those extra combs, used 
for extracted honey, through the winter and 
warm weather of spring and summer so that 
they will not be bothered with the moth? 
We have the standard eight- and ten-fram 
hives. 

This year we had fifteen hives at start 
of year, and iwerty-one now, and took about 
2,000 pounds of honey, but covld have had 
a good deal more if we had had another 
hive body per hive INDIANA. 

Answer.—Your letter is another testimony 
to the effect that single story eight-or ten- 
frame hives are too small for use. 

To preserve your combs for another sea- 
son, keep them in a cold room where there 
is no chance for moths to come in when 
spring opens. The moths are killed by cold, 
in an ordinary room without fire in winter. 
The only place where moths can winter is 
in a warm room or inside of a hive of live 
bees. 


CONDITIONS OF WINTERING 
EXPERIMENT 


1. Under what climatic conditions were 
the bees of Phillips and Demuth kept at 50 
degrees F.? Kindly let me know in what 
manner they were kept and whether they 
were kept in the open or in a cellar. 

Answer.—This question was sent to Dr. 
Phillips, 

It is impossible to answer this, since the 
different colonies 


and here is his reply: 


were kept in all sorts of 
different ways, both in the cellar and out- 
with and without packing and with 
all manner of packing. The questioner 
should be referred to Department Bulletin 
93 and to our three farmers’ bulletins (695, 
1012, 1014) for the data published. There 
is a considerable amount never published. 


doors, 


MOISTURE IN BEE CELLAR 


I built a bee cellar this fall and the mois- 
ture hangs in drops from the ceiling. The 
walls are of tile and the roof of concrete. I 
have it covered with 18 inches of sand and 
black ground. The air inside is pure and 
good, only it has a very damp feeling. The 
temperature is from 38 to 40 degrees. Please 
tell me how to get a dryer temperature. 

WISCONSIN. 

Answer.—Likely the extra moisture comes 
from the cellar being new and the concrete 
of air so 
that it may evaporate the moisture. A little 
heat, to bring the degrees, would 
be desirable. 


not yet dry. Create a current 
cellar to 45 
But you must not get it too 
warm. 


ARGENTINE BEE PAPER 
At one time you mentioned in the Journal 
a bee magazine printed in Argentine, S. A. 
Will you please inform me of its address 
and price, including postage? If you can 
take my subscription, you will oblige me. 
MONTANA. 
The name of the magazine, pub- 
lished in Argentine, is “Revista De Apicul- 
tura.”’ It is published at Buenos Aires, 
Bulnes 527. It is a very fine magazine. 
The cost of it is 5 pesos, 


Answer.— 


for foreign 





is equivalent 


countries. This, we are told, 
to about $2.25 of our money. 

We cou!d send the 
for $2.50. 


subscription for you 


AUSTRALIAN BEEKEEPERS 


Please give me some addresses of bee- 
keepers in Australia, as I have a friend 
there whom I would like to interest in bees. 

10 . 

Answer.—The Australasian Beekeeper is 
published by Pender Bros., Limited, at West 
Maitland, Australia. Through this maga- 
zine you can secure any number of ad- 
dresses. 


“HIGH LIFE” MEANS CARBON 
BISULPHIDE 


Notice in the Editor’s Answers of De- 
cember, 1927, under “To Kill Colonies in 
Fall, North Dakota,’’ the question, what 


High Life is. 

High Life is a popular slang name for 
bisulphide of carbon; another slang name is 
Dog Push. Both of these names are de- 
secriptive of the way an animal will act 
when a little bisulphide of carbon is poured 
on its back. 





Etiology of European Foul- 
brood of Bees 
By Denis R. A. Wharton 
(Copied from Science) 

Since Cheshire and Cheyne inves- 
tigated the cause of foulbrood of 
bees in England and attributed the 
etiology of the disease to B. alvei, 
which is almost invariably found in 
large numbers in infected larve, 
much work has been done to cor- 
roborate their results. In no case, 
however, has an isolated culture of 
B. alvei been known to produce the 
disease. On the other hand, G. F. 
White and others have refuted the 
claim of Cheshire and Cheyne and 
ascribed infection in this disease to 
B. pluton. Owing to their inability 
to cultivate and isolate the organism, 
however, their claim has remained 
hypothetical, for it could not be de- 
termined whether this organism was 
itself merely a secondary invader— 
as they said was B. alvei—or whether 
the infection was mixed, or whether, 
indeed, these organisms played any 
pathological role in the disease. 

It has been the writer’s fortune, 
however, to develop a medium ad- 
mirably suitable for the growth of 
B. pluton (White). An 0.15 per 
cent concentration of agar, together 
with certain nutrients, is employed 
as an enrichment medium, and a con- 
centration of 1.5 per cent agar for 
the isolation of the organism at 37 
degrees C. By this method pure cul- 
tures of B. pluton can be readily 
obtained, provided the larve used 
contain a preponderance of this or- 
ganism. 

The writer has obtained infection 
in a healthy colony of black bees 
in four days, using as inoculum cul- 
tures of the organism derived from 
isolated colonies. The symptoms of 
the diseased larve accorded with 
those observed in naturally infected 
larve, and the microscopical picture 
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was typical, B. alvei forms being also 
present, though only in small num- 
bers. The organism has been re- 
isolated successfully. 

Morphological studies thus far sug- 
gest the identity of the two organ- 
isms. While the results in this are 
not yet complete, cultures of B. plu- 
ton have been observed to change to 
B. alvei form, resembling biologically 
the B. alvei isolated from infected 
larve. This further corresponds very 
closely with the changes observed in 
brood naturaliy infected, where the 
ratio of B. alvei to B. pluton gener- 
ally increases as the putrefaction of 
the larve progresses, so that B. plu- 
ton is almost eliminated. The more 
conclusive substantiation of this is 
anticipated, and its accomplishment 
should lead to the demonstration of 
important relations between’ the 
pathogenicity of microorganisms and 
their life stages. 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Government Grading 
Stamps 


In order to avoid delay in having 
the official United States grading 
stamps for honey used, it is an- 
nounced that these stamps may be 
obtained direct from the manufac- 
turer, who is the government con- 
tractor for rubber stamps — the 
Baum-garten Company of Washing- 
ton, 811 Tenth street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Those who find it more convenient 
may order from the dealers in bee- 
keepers’ supplies listed below, who 
can also furnish the stamps: 

C. P. Dadant & Sons, 
Illinois. 

A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 

G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. 

A. L. Boyden Company, Box 240, 
Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Care should be taken to give the 
exact grades of honey for which the 
stamps will be required. 

The prices ere: 


Hamilton, 


Rubber stamp with cushion base 27c 


Royal velvet stamp pad .. 25c 
Can Royal Velvet ink, 2 oz. 50c 
Postage and packing for one 
stamp, pad and ink a 10¢ 
Postage each additional stamp 3c 


(A stamp and pad will give 5,000 
impressions or more and then should 
be re-inked.) 

The two pieces of bolting cloth 
which are used for testing samples 


of honey for freedom from foreign 


materials may also be obtained from 
the bee supply dealers listed above, 
at a price of 35 cents, but are not 
supplied by the Baumgarten Com- 
par 


oe 
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peat IT WITH A BOICE AND SAVE! 


: BOICE- CRANE UNIVERSAL HANDISAW 














Clearasa 


C ee / 


ONEY JARS 


ill sell your honey 


el 


Made of Clear Glass they 

ive that increased sales cates 
ta your honey. No panels to 
catch shadows which darken 
thé colox Beautiful in Clarity 
and Pattern and strength ue 
Construction 

CX trial will convince you! 


SIZE S 


Individual, half pound, one pound &two pound. 
Cy FAiccur rate Graduation 
DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK THE A.1.ROOT COMPANY M.H.HUNT & SON 


OZONE PARK, AW OFFICES - CH/CAGO,/£L4 LAN S/N/G, M/CH. 
A.G.WOODMAN Co. AW. YATES 
GRAND RAP/OS, M/CH HARTEORO, CONN. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS OWA 
SAM ANTONIO, TEX - ST PAUL, MINN 
SWRACUSE,AY 


F.COOMBS & SON 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HAZEL-ATLAs GLAss ComMPANy 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WHEELING, W. VA, 
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Square Cans 
for Honey 
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HEELING'’S 60# 5-gallon Square Can is a | 
top-notch honey container! Top and bottom 
are double seamed and soldered, making a leak- 
proof container of exceptional strength. Furnished | 
with 134”, 2” and 234” screw cap with cork or 
paraflined pulp-board liners in either 107# or | 
135# tinplate. | 
We are also in position to furnish all sizes of 
friction top honey and syrup cans. Let us quote 
prices on your requirements. 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY, WHEELING, W. Va. 
“Since 1901” 
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Meetings and Events 


Echoes from the Wisconsin State 
Convention 

On account of a severe blizzard, 
the attendance at the Wisconsin 
meeting held at the Auditorium in 
Milwaukee, December 8 and 9, was 
not large, but we consider that it 
was one of the best state conventions 
we ever held. 

The members were loth to hear 
our president, James Gwinn, say that 
he could no longer serve in that ca- 
pacity. He has been a wonderful 
president, a man who seemed never 
to have to scratch his head to know 
what to do or say on the second. 
However, we shall not lose him from 
the ranks of beekeeping or his in- 
fluence for the good of our industry. 
Mr. L. T. Bishop, a progressive bee- 
keeper of Sheboygan, was elected 
president, and I for one do not envy 
any man the job of following such 
a president as James Gwinn, but 
every man has his fine and useful 
traits, and we wish Brother Bishop 
all success. 

Harry Lathrop, 
Bridgeport, Wis. 


Entomologists Meeting at Nashville 

The apiary section of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Economic Ento- 
mologists met at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, on December 27. Prof. F. E. 
Millen, of Guelph, Ontario, presided, 
with G. M. Bentley, State Entomolo- 
gist of Tennessee, as secretary. 

The programs of this organization 
are confined to research and educa- 
tional problems relating to beekeep- 
ing and do not overlap the field of 
the beekeepers’ convention. About 
fifty-five persons attended the ses- 
sion, some of whom were visiting 
beekeepers who lived near by. Spe- 
cialists connected with various state 
and federal institutions from many 
widely separated localities were in 


p attendance. Studies of the diseases 


of bees suggested the titles to the 
greater number of papers which will 
be published in full in the Journal 
of Economic Entomology. 

Prof. H. F. Wilson was elected as 
chairman of the section and Prof. 
E. N. Cory, of the Maryland Univer- 
sity, as secretary. 





Kansas Short Course 

On Wednesday and Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9, the beekeepers’ pro- 
gram at Farm and Home Week at 
the Kansas College of Agriculture 
will be held at Manhattan. E. L. 
Sechrist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, G. H. Cale of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and F. B. Paddock, 
State Apiarist of Iowa, will be the 
principal speakers. Several well 
known Kansas beekeepers and mem- 
bers of the college faculty will par- 
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Display your Honey Perfectly 








Dependable Service 


On Standard Sizes 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [llinois 


and 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


Hart Glass Mte. Company 
Dunkirk. Indiana 
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PACKAGE BEES T®e.24xvee | 


WE GUARANTE! hipment I ched date rweight when hipped—no 
disease health ertificate mated And in addition, 
= emia ] in every respect, which include afe delivery 

, ing queer $4.00 
b kage vith oung queer 5.00 
D r iantity 1 
and inquiry olicited 


URIAH APIARIES, Box (A), Uriah, Ala., U.S. A. 
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HUMMER PACKAGE BEES, THE BEST 


We ship only young bees and queens. We ship promptly, on sugar 
syrup only. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. No disease 
here. Send for our circular. Note the low prices: 

Two-pound package with select untested queen: 1 to 9, $3.50; 10 to 
24, $3.25; 25 or more, $3.00. 

Three-pound package with select untested queen: 1 to 9, $4.50; 10 
to 24, $4.25; 25 or more, $4.00. 


We have hundreds of satisfied customers 


GEO. A. HUMMER AND SON, Prairie Point, Miss. 
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ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS 


I am now booking orders for package bees for 1928 delivery, and 
quote following prices: 
Two-pound packages with select young queens, 
1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.35; 50 to 100, $3.10 each 
Three-pound packages with select young queens, 
1 to 24, $4.50; 25 to 49, $4.35; 50 to 100, $4.10 each 
Two- and three-frame nuclei at same prices as packages. Tested queens, 50c extra 


I have the best stock of three-band Italian bees I have been able to purchase or 
breed. There has never been any foulbrood in this portion of the State, and certifi- 
eate of inspection will be furnished with each shipment. I use liquid feed and 
guarantee safe delivery. Will replace or refund on receipt of bad order report signed 
by the express agent at point of delivery. Will begin making shipments early in April. 


I have been local representative for R. G. Dun & Co. for nearly 20 years, and 
refer to any bank or banker in this section of the State. 


N. L. STAPELTON, Colquitt, Georgia 














Evangeline Apiaries--Bees and Queens for 1928 


We are now booking orders for bees and queens for delivery any time after 
April 1. No down payment is required, but we must have remittance in full before 


shipment is made. 
LIGHT THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Two-pound packages with queens: 1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.25; 50 to 100, $3.00. 
Three-poung pkgs with queens: 1 to 24, $4.00; 25 to 49, $3.75; 50 to 100, $3.50. 
Purely mated queens: 1 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 49, 90c; 50 to 100, 80c 

We also have two-frame nuclei with extra pound of bees at same price as the 
three-pound packages. We have never had any bee disease within 100 miles of our 
apiary. Health certificate with each shipment. 


EVANGELINE APIARIES, “nxcwiscea 
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| Lowest Prices In 15 Years 
On Cypress Bee Hives 


Complete ten frame bee hives less than $2.00 each in 
lots of five. Complete satisfaction or your money back. 





FREE CATALOG 


GULF COAST BEE CO., Houma, La. 
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ticipate in the program. The com- 
mercial production and marketing of 
honey will be dealt with particularly. 


Illinois Short Course 


The short course in beekeeping held 
at the State University, Jan. 10-18, 
was the source of much interest on 
the part of those who attended. E. L. 
Sechrist of the Bee Culture Labo- 
ratory and Jay Smith of Vincennes, 
Indiana, were the out-of-state speak- 
ers. Several Illinois beekeepers as- 
sisted the members of the university 
faculty. The course was in charge 
of Prof. V. G. Milum. 





The Bee—A Review 


By O. W. Park 


“The Bee” is the title of an in- 
teresting new book just off the press 
of H. R. Sauerlander & Co. of Aarau, 
Switzerland. Price $1.75. It is the 
work of Dr. Fritz Leuenberger of 
Bern. It is a book of 150 pages 
which, although written in the Ger- 
man language, should have a world- 
wide distribution on account of the 
large number of most excellent illus- 
trations it contains, nearly all of 
which are original. 


The book treats of the anatomy, 
physiology and life of the honeybee. 
Frequently a treatise on anatomy 
and physiology is dull reading for 
the average person, but Dr. Leuen- 
berger has succeeded in presenting 
the scientific facts in a very inter- 
esting manner. This he has accom- 
plished through the brevity of his 
discussions, the extensive use of 
illustrations, and the use of simple 
analogies. The discussions are not 
only brief, but to the point. The 
illustrations are unusually clear-cut. 
Some of the diagrammatic sketches 
will be especially helpful to the 
reader who is not already familiar 
with the anatomy of the bee. One 
such diagram sketches a side view 
of the digestive tract, together with 
the three sets of so-called salivary 
glands, all within an outline of the 
body of the bee. A somewhat simi- 
lar illustration shows the circulatory 
and the central nervous systems in 
their relation to the digestive tract. 
Another schematic drawing __illus- 
trates the author’s ideas as to how 
images of objects are received by the 
compound eye. 

A couple of examples will show 
how apt are some of the analogies 
used to bring out a point. In ex 
plaining the process of digestion, the 
author likens the food taken into the 
stomach to wood put into a stove 
The role of the match which lights 
the fire and brings about the chemi- 
cal changes in the wood is performed 
by the digestive ferments (enzymes) 
of the bee’s digestive tract. The 
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scent-producing organ is likened to 
a radio broadcasting instrument, by 
means of which a bee is able to at- 
tract her hive-mates to a given place. 


The last four of the twenty-three 
short chapters are devoted largely 
to the results of researches made by 
the author. His investigation of the 
ovaries of workers from a colony 
which had been queenless for a 
month or more showed that 70 per 
cent of them were either actual or 
potential laying-workers. This is in 
keeping with the results of a similar 
study recently reported by Mr. 
Tuenin of the Russian Experiment 
Station of Tula. These results seem 
to confirm the views of Buttel- 
Reepen, that laying workers develop 
from nurse bees, which, when there 
are no larve or only a few to be 
fed, consume the _ brood-food for 
their own nourishment, with the re- 
sult that their ovaries develop and 
they begin to lay eggs. 

Dr. Leuenberger made studies 
upon eggs laid by a certain queen, 
most of whose eggs failed to hatch, 
and found that although the embryos 
began to develop, they died without 
hatching. After eliminating some 
of the possible causes, the author 
came to the conclusion that the 
cause is to be sought in some un- 
usual condition of the queen. 


The last two chapters are de- 
voted to reports upon bees showing 
abnormalities in external anatomy. 
A number of gynandromorphs (hav- 
ing characters of both male and 
female) are pictured and described. 
In one case the bee has the head of 
a drone and the body of a worker; 
in another, the left side throughout 
is male, while the right side is fe- 
male in character. A photograph of 
a “Cyclops” bee shows a single, 
large, crescent-shaped, compound eye 
which covers most of the upper half 
of the front of the head. The name, 
Cyclops, refers to the old Greek 
myth concerning a one-eyed giant 
called Cyclops, whose single eye was 


situated in the middle of his fore- 
head. 
The book closes with a list of 


about eighty references to literature 
cited and an index. 


Welsh Beekeeper Suspends 
Publication 


The recent appearance of the June 
issue of the Welsh Beekeeper much 
later than its date indicates appears 
to be the last of that publication. 
Editorial announcement is made that 
the magazine is suspended for lack 
of support. Apology is offered for 
the delay in publishing the last issue. 
which is number six of volume five. 
The magazine was unique in that it 
was partly printed in English and 
part in the Welsh language. 


for February, 1928 
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Success Depends 


On the bees and queens you receive if other 
conditions are normal. Citronelle Bees and 
Queens are supplied young and healthy, 1927 
shipments were very heavy and not a single 
claim filed against Express Co., for lossage. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Pamphlet mailed on request giving prices, etc. 


SPECIAL American Bee Journal one year and one 
sample Citronelle Queen for $1.25. 


The Citronelle Apiaries 


Citronelle, Alabama 
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Money Saved 
Time Saved 


Bee Supplies 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S 


service. Send us a list of your wants and we 


will quote you prices that will save you money. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


2163-65-67 Central Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















Package Bees, Queens 


NEW 


CUSTOMERS sending full remittance with order we will 
make the first ten two-pound packages with young laying queens 
at $2.25 per package. 

If you want more than ten packages, will book your order with 


10 per cent down, balance just before shipping, at $3.50 each. 
$1.00 extra for three-pound packages with queens. 
85 cents each. Breeders, $10.00 each. Years of experience in rais- 
ing and shipping the finest of honey gathering Italian bees. 


Add 


Extra queens, 





Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Mercedes, Texas 
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uciel and VOMbIESss AND QUEENS) 
| | 
ees or Book early and be safe. In what way? You’ll rep 
be safe in every way if you place your orders here. : 
We are absolutely reliable. Who says so? We ‘ 
— do; and our customers support our claims. P 
As good as any and better than a majority , PI ‘ 
We offer you everything that goes to make up ; 
We have kept bees on a commercial scale for a satisfactory transaction from your point of view, ; 

19 years and been all along the road. We know conscientiously putting ourselves in your place 

bina : when filling your orders. 
the game about as well as most anyone. We are : ; ; ' 
not the kind of shippers that saw someone else Best Three-Banded Italians. Bred primarily for q 

_ : sine s PY ; vistas ‘ ; a production, but other qualities are not neglected. | sols 
shipping bees and jumped in to get rich. We Our queens are large and beautiful; but above all, 
do our own work and know when we ship you they are very prolific and long lived. Every one tior 
what we send. guaranteed purely mated; that is, to throw workers oth 

. true to strain and beautifully marked. 7 
» _ 71 . oo bd are « 
rompt service and satisfaction guaranteed at . ‘ ' 
P! ; & Two-pound pkgs. with young select queens pro 
lower prices than we ever sold bees for before. ' 94 $3.50: 25 49. $3.35: 50-100. $3.10 } q 
24, $3.50; 25 to 49, $3.35; 50-100, $3. -ach 

Our customers are most anywhere. Ask them. to 24, 90.00; 2o to 49, oo ‘ ‘ ea 
. Three-pound pkgs. with young select queens exe 
We have over 1500 colonies and can fill most 1 to 24, $4.50; 25 to 49, $4.35; 50-100, $4.10 each hon 
any kind of order. sole 

any kind ‘ Queens—all young untested, our best 5 

Nuclei on Standard or Dadant frames. efforts behind them ' 
- - - Pr n 1 
: . . -9, $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 25-49, 90c; 50-100, 85c ez 
Reference: Moultrie Banking Company 1-9, $1.00; 10-24, 95ce; 25-49, 90c; 50-100, 85¢ each _ 
or any customer Freedom from disease and safe arrival guaran- 1 
teed. Prompt replacement of anything that arrives 
dead. In | 
. sale 
J. G. PUETT & SONS JENSEN’S APIARIES I 
Cen 
{ MOULTRIE, GA. Crawford, Miss. i 
L is 
UL d X “| per 
soul 
— } (ec } per 
’ Wh Forehand’ | 
JES DALTON’S eves Suen Ss 1h ee 
d G | ee 
—_ | r Bees and Queens Go clea 
Pride of the Reconstruction Stock hon 
F Spri {28 wherever they travel—north, south, east or west— hh 
or opring O they are commended croy 

The first line in every Louisiana beekeeper’s ad should be “They sure are hustlers. ; sho1 
one of thanks to our friends whose generosity in time of ; y As pretty as I ever hope to see in color and | cent 
disaster enables us to be able to appear again. (This is mine.) ae an : ’ y vad: 

I lost all my bees and household goods in the flood, but “Large, uniform, industrious, and for gentleness stat 
old customers shipped me back tried-out stock from the unsurpassed. : R n | to 9 
North, and beekeepers from all over the U. S. donated choice _ have never received a bad queen from you. 
breeding stock to the reconstruction work. “T wish to thank you for prompt and satisfactory | T 

737 ” 

Using the old and picking and selecting from the donated, service, port 
and breeding along Mendel’s lines under Quinn’s instructions, All of these words come from men who have hon 
and testing them for effective tongue reach with his machine, used them—sincere, unsolicited reports. EB toi 
I have stock that it is with pride I can now offer you. 1-12 25-99 hon: 

Good, young Italian queen, on two Hoffman frames of Untested $1.00 “s $ 80 that 
brood and honey, with two pounds extra shaken in, intro- Select untested 1.25 1.00 90 not 
duced and laying before she comes to you, $6.00 per pack- Tested 2.00 1.75 

- £. Oi. . . «“ 
™ — Combless packages and nuclei f. o. b. my sta- 

POSITIVELY MAY DELIVERY tion: 

. ms PQ or. : P : C 

ier senmnetrented Leubilenn tecbewing. Let them One pound bees and queen, $2.75; ten o1 more, per 
sesenetenet youre $2.50. Two pounds bees and queen, $3.75; ten or fas 
cons q . ‘ a — no 

more, $3.50. Three pounds bees and queen, $4.75; sa 

A letter from KELLOGG’S says: “‘We have mentioned ten or more, $4.50. = 

your honey over FIVE MILLION times ir ivertisin . ° ” epc 

your h ney ver ime in our advertising Two frames nuclei and queen, $4.00; ten or tabi 
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Your last line should mention “KELLOGG’S” If extra bees are wanted with nuclei, add $1.00 } repo 

per pound. Write for circular and prices on larger ||— whit 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our February crop and market page, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 

1. What proportion of the crop is sold? 

2. How is honey selling since last report? 

3. Any offers from buyers, and what prices? 

4. What is good white extracted selling for, jobbing? 

5. Will all the crop be moved before spring? 

Proportion of Crop Sold 

The proportion of the last year’s crop and carryover 
sold is very flattering in view of the heavy crop condi- 
tions in some states and the stagnation of markets in 
others. 

The New England states and other eastern states are 
probably 75 per cent sold. 

This also applies to the southeastern states, with the 
exception of Florida, which seems to have considerable 
honey yet on hand, possibly not over 50 to 60 per cent 
sold. 

The southern states east of the Mississippi are all sold. 
In fact, Alabama and Mississippi had very little honey to 
sell, as the crop was a failure. 

The southwestern states are probably 75 per cent sold. 
In the extreme southwest, Arizona and New Mexico, the 
sales are probably at least 90 per cent of the crop. 

In the heavy producing area this year, that is the 
Central West clover producing sections, the followin 
is the report already sold: Ohio, 50 per cent; Indiana, 7 
per cent; Illinois, 60 per cent; Iowa, 50 per cent; Mis- 
souri, 80 per cent; Wisconsin, 75 per cent; Michigan, 60 
per cent; Minnesota, 75 per cent. 

In the plains area, North Dakota is probably better 
cleaned up than other states. South Dakota reports 
about 50 per cent of the crop sold. Nebraska is well 
cleaned up and Kansas has about 60 per cent sold. Okla- 
homa is nearly sold out. 


In the intermountain area about 70 per cent of the 
crop is sold. Some of these sections, of course, were 
short, as for instance Wyoming. Idaho reports 60 per 
cent sold; all other states 75 per cent sold, except Ne- 
vada, which is practically sold out. The Pacific Coast 
states are practically sold out, California reporting 95 
to 99 per cent sold. 


o 
~ 
0 


Honey Sales 


There is hardly a single instance where honey is re- 
ported as in strong demand. In practically all instances, 
honey sales are either fair or slow, but have a tendency 
to increase since the holidays. We could hardly report 
honey sales as being brisk, and it is probably fortunate 
that some of the heavy producing areas this year were 
not to be considered on account of short crop. 


Offers and Prices 


Practically all sections report no offers on honey. 

Iowa reports several offers of carloads honey at 7c 
per pound f. o. b. loading point. Michigan reports amber 
honey offered at 6c per pound and white at 7 to 7%. 
Minnesota reports offers of 7% to 8 cents. Nebraska 
reports offers have been made as low as 7 cents for white 
honey. Two cars of Nevada honey have sold at 7 cents 
and 13h cents, respectively. Wyoming reports one offer 
at 7% cents for white, f. 0. b. loading point. Idaho is 
reporting 6% cents for amber and 7 to 7% cents for 
white in carlots. Orange is now being quoted in Cali- 
fornia at about 10 cents per pound. All in all, practi- 
cally the lowest prices at which good white honey is 
being quoted now will run around 7 cents per pound in 
the intermountain territory and 8 to 9 cents in the cen- 
tral western sections, where white clover honey was a 
heavy crop. 


Prices Expected 


A number of producers are satisfied with prices of- 
fered as mentioned above. In most instances, however, 
reporters desire to get a price for white honey netting 
at least 7% cents f. o. b. shipping point for intermoun- 
tain territory, and 8% to 9 cents in central western 
territory. 

Will All the Crop Move? 


There was practically a unanimity of opinion in most 
of the states as to the certainty of the entire crop moving 
by May 1 or before the new crop was available. 


In fact, the ones reporting doubt as to whether the 
crop would all move are in the minority. Some of these 
are Florida, Texas, Ohio, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, Montana. 


Even in these instances there was a possibility of a 
cleanup of the crop. The intermountain crop seems to 
be handled very well by the new Mountain States asso- 
ciation, which apparently is disposing of the honey for 
its members to very good advantage. This is partly due, 
of course, to the short crop in some sections, but more 
likely due to the fact that there is a control of a major 
part of the honey crop of the intermountain 
through this association and the old, 
rado Honey Producers’ Association at 


section 
established Colo- 
Denver. 
Undoubtedly there will be quite a number of individual 
lots of honey held in the hands of beekeepers in the 
Central West, where the crop was unprecedented. This 
is to be expected, but undoubtedly also there would be 
a market for this honey if it were possible to find it. In 
other words, some sections are going begging for honey 
already, whereas the central western beekeepers have 
a larger amount than they can dispose of. This is ex- 
actly the opposite of what happened last year and the 
year before, when the Central West was bare of honey 


and beekeepers were letting their markets drift until 
another crop appeared. 
All of which goes to show that there is no desirable 


marketing plan and no way of maintaining our markets 
during the slack years in some sections by cooperating 
with beekeepers who have an extra crop in other sections. 

If Illinois had sold as much honey last year as it has 
this year, there is no doubt but that the crop of the West 
could readily have been moved in Illinois and a few 
central western states which only get active when they 
find themselves overproducing on honey. This, we be- 
lieve, is a condition which is representative of all states 
in the Union. 

In the Canadian provinces, honey prices have slumped 
considerably this year, largely due to the fact that the 
competition has been keen in the export markets. In 
other words, the export of honey from the Canadian 
provinces has had to adapt itself to competitive condi- 
tions, and this, in a way, has affected the prices in all 
Canadian provinces. 

This, with the fact that the western or 
prairie provinces of Canada are now getting to be very 
heavy producers, makes for a competition which has not 
existed in the past. 


combined 


The solution of this, we believe, lies in the more defi- 
nite program of sales development in home territories, 
combined with a real effort in export lines. Nevertheless, 
we hear the cry of “overproduction” in Canada 
than it has been heard in a decade, at least. 

All in all, conditions do not seem to be unfavorable 
as to the disposal of the entire 1927 crop of honey pre- 
vious to the gathering of the 1928 crop. There have 
been a lot of complaints of short prices and inability to 
sell extracted honey, and considerable ’ 
especially in the Central West, 
of good, No. 1 comb honey. 


_ Practically all of this is due to lack of proper distribu- 
tion and not to the possibilities of consumption. 


more 


number more, 
of inability to dispose 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 35 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisements of used beekeeping equip- 
ment or of bees on combs must be accom- 
panied by a guarantee that the material is 
free from disease or be accompanied either 
by a certificate of inspection from an au- 
thorized inspector or agreement made to 
furnish such certificate at the time of sale. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





CAUCASIANS—If they are Quinn’s, they 

are pure; they hold the world’s record 
for both comb and extracted honey. Most 
gentle of all bees. Carniolans in their purity, 


Italians that are bred, not merely raised. 
Prices: Untested, $1.50; select untested, 
$2.00. Tested, $2.50; select tested, $3.00. 
Ten per cent off on lots of one dozen. Spe- 
cial prices on lots of 100, 500, 1999. Are 
you interested in a long tongue reach? If 
so, try Quinn’s bees. Charles W. Quinn, 


C. E., the breeder of queens, Box 14, Engle- 
wood, Fla. 





LOUISIANA strain Italian bees and queens, 

the three-banded, light color, gentle and 
zood honey gatherers, good as the best 
stock. Shipping begins April 1. Six pack- 
ages, two pounds bees with queen, combless, 
$21.00. Six packages, three pounds bees 
with queen, combless, $26.40. A limited 
number of two- and three-frame _ nuclei, 
strong built, with queens. Further infor- 
mation with special bargain prices. We 
reply by return mail. Member Louisiana 
State Beekeepers’ Association. 

Victor Prevot, Mansura, La. 





OUR weights 
Brady, Texas. 


hold out. R. V. Stearns, 


HOW about those good bees from the flood- 
ed district of Louisiana? need your 
orders. Will do my best to please you. I 
ship on comb for food or sugar syrup. Two 
pounds bees and queen, $3.75; three pounds, 
$4.50. We have no disease in this part of 
the country. Let me know your wants in 
time and I will send you any kind of pack- 

age you want. 
F. M. Morgan, 





Hamburg, La. 








BEAUTY 


AMERICAN Italian bees and 
queens, Two-pound combless package 
and queen, $4.00 each. Special, 2% Ibs. 


yvees on frame sealed brood and honey with 
queens introduced and laying enroute, $4.75. 
Health certificate and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tupelo Apiaries, J. L. Morgan, Prop., 
Apalachicola, Fla. 





FOR SALE-—wWe can put you from 100 to 
1,000 colonies on whatever locations you 

desire, either with or without equipment. 

The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 











WE ship on time. R. V. Stearns, Brady, 
Texas. 

BOOKING orders for May delivery. Two 
frames with brood and honey. two pounds 


queen introduced, $6.00 
over five packages, $5.00, 
Twenty per cent books order. 
certificate with each shipment. I 
have moved from the flooded district. My 
hees have been selected from the best of 
Louisiana’s rehabilitation stock. 
L. J. Bond, St. Francisville, La. 


bees, one untested 
per package; 
f. o. b. here. 
Health 





PACKAGE bees and queens. Don’t place 
your order before getting our very at- 

tractive prices for this season. H. E. 

Graham, P. O. Box 735, Cameron, Texas. 


FROM April 1 
six for 
queen, 

The 
Curd 


Two-pound packages and 
$20.00; three-pound pack- 
six for $25.00. Nuclei the 
Vidalia Apiaries, Vidalia, Ga. 
Walker, Prop. 


queen, 
ages and 
same. 
Rev. 
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THE Peerless Strain—Vigorous, gentle 

Italian. 1928. One 2-lb. package with 
young queen, $3.75; from 10 up, $3.50 each. 
One 3-lb. package with young queen, $5.00; 
from 10 up, $4.50 each. One 4-lb. package 
with young queen, $6.00; from 10 up, $5.50 
each. Packages are shipped combless with 
sufficient feed for transit. If you wish to 
have your bees shipped on comb, add 25 
cents for each comb. A 2-frame nucleus 
with young queen, $6.00; from 10 up, $5.50 
each. A 2-frame nucleus with two pounds 
of bees and queen, $6.00 Special: For those 
who have only a short time for the bees 
to build up before the main honeyfiow, a 
4-lb. package with two good frames of brood 
and young queen, $7.00; five packages, 
$32.50. Order now; you will be pleased. 
The Peerless Apiaries, Box 54, Marksville, 
La. Rev. John P. Cooney, Prop. 





EVERY day is bargain day. Send in your 

order early for package bees and nuclei 
Bees, 90c a pound; queens, 85c each. Three- 
band Italian queens, the kind that get the 
honey. Can fill your order, large or small. 
When you want the best money can buy, 
just send me your order. 

W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 





FINEST Italian queens, bees, supplies and 

sweet clover seed, for less money, freight 
prepaid. 

Holloways 





Apiaries, Marietta, Okla. 


FOR SALE—lItalian bees in 2-pound pack- 





ages with queens, $3.00 each. Health 
certificate with each shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed Write me. 


J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 





LOW 
PRICES 
New low prices on packages and nuclei 
bees, from one package to several thousand, 
very cheap prices. Please let us quote you 
prices before purchasing your bees. We 
believe that we can save you money and 
that you will be more than pleased for the 


following reason: We will ship you abso- 
lutely FREE with each package you order 
from us this month a one-frame nucleus. 


No drones. Overweight allowed for shrink- 


age. Young, choice queens. Safe delivery, 
satisfaction, no diseases guaranteed. First- 
class references furnished from customers 


all over the United States, Canada and even 
Cuba. We are one of the largest and oldest 
shippers in Louisiana. We have a good 
offer for several large buyers. Write or 
wire us at our expense for further particu- 
lars. J. Voinche, Bunkie, La. 





BOOKING package bees for May delivery. 
Four pounds with untested queen, $5.00; 
five pounds, $6.00. Only a limited number 
to offer. Student’s Bee and Honey Co., 
Berkeley, Calif. 





PACKAGE bees and _ queens. 
daughters of Honey Girl breeder. 
Wallace, Box 44, Rt. 1, Glenn, Calif. 


Untested 
Charles 





SPECIAL PRICES to new customers on our 
best honey gathering strain of Italian 
bees. Write for circular or see display ad 
elsewhere in this Journal. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Mercedes, Texas. 





POUND package bees with 1928 Italian 
queens. Two-pound packages, $3.50; 
three-pound packages, $4.50. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


Overbey Apiaries, Leonville, La. 





LEATHER-COLOR §three-banded Italians 

for early spring shipments. Delay means 
disappointment, so book orders now and get 
a hearing from us assuring you of the ship- 
ment to suit your convenience. One to ten 
two-pound packages, $2.75. Additional pound 
to package, $1.00. Select untested queens, 
$1.50; with package, $1.25. Discounts on 
big orders. Twenty per cent down on small 
orders. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Moncla Bros. Apiaries, Moncla, La. 





FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees in two- 

division, eight-frame hives, with supers 
of drawn comb. Also complete outfit, in- 
cluding power extracting equipment, tanks, 
large automobile trailer, etc. Apiary is 
situated on the banks of the Red River of 
the North, at Breckenridge, Minnesota. Un- 
limited field for expansion. Two hundred 
pounds of sweet clover honey is the average 
per colony. The price is $2,000.00 Corre- 
spondence solicited. Dr. L. D. Leonard, 3853 
Bryant Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


February 


PACKAGE BEES—For 1928. Special price 

to first fifty who order five or more pack- 
ages. The Crowville Apiaries, J. J. Scott, 
Prop., Crowville, La. 


GASPARD’S high golden and three-banded 
Italian queens and bees are now ready to 
book for spring 1928. One two-pound pack- 
age with select young queen, $4.00; ten or 
more, $3.50 each. Each additional pouni, 
$1.00. Shipped on frame of brood and 
honey, largely built on Dadant’s wired foun- 
dation, Hoffman frame. Also ship combless 
packages at 25 cents less. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Health certificate attached. 
Twenty per cent books your order. Ship- 
ping time starts April 1 to 5. 
J. L. Gaspard, Hessmer, La. 
Member La. State Beekeepers’ Assn. 








PACKAGE BEES—See our ad on page 95 
or write for particulars. Louisiana South- 
ern Bee Farm, Baton Rouge, 





WANTED—Beeswax and honey in exchange 
for bees and queens. Write for prices. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Mercedes, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES—The same good quality 

and service with a money back guaran- 
tee. All packages are one-quarter pound 
overweight. A young, untested, pure Italian 
queen with each package. Never had any 
disease; all bees are inspected by state in- 
spector and a health certificate accompanies 
each shipment. Write for price list. 

John A. Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, La. 











WHY take chances? Indications are that 

the supply of package bees will be very 
short this spring, so act at once by placing 
your order with a shipper who has a reputa- 
tion for the best quality and prompt ship- 
ments. Do not take chances of costly delays 
and disappointment. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Health certificate with 
each shipment. Write for circular and price 
list, also prices on quantities. J. M. Cutts 
& Sons, R. F. D. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 





GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack- 
age bees) for 1928. The big, bright, 
hustling kind (the kind that get the honey). 
Satisfied customers everywhere. Untested, 
$1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, 
$75.00. Tested, $2.00 each. Two-frame 
nuclei or two-pound package with queens, 
$4.50 each; ten or more, $4.00 each. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Health certificate fur- 
nished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





PACKAGE bees and queens. If you want 

bees and queens, place your order early. 
We are now booking orders for 1928. Get 
our prices before buying. We guarantee 
safe delivery and satisfaction. Health cer- 
tificate and all necessary papers with each 
shipment. The Mangham Apiaries Company, 

S. Duncan, Prop., Mangham, Louisiana. 
EARLY package bees and select young lay- 

ing Italian queens. The kind that will 
pay you a profit the first season. Attrac- 
tive prices on orders placed in advance. Our 
northern location will save you both time 
and express charges. Let us quote you on 
any size order, either f. o. b. here or de- 
livered to your station. We guarantee safe 
arrival and delivery on time. Circular free. 

J. E. Wing, Cottonwood, California. 








FOR SALE—100 colonies of bees, together 
with equipment for 200 more. Unexcelled 
location for 1,000 colonies. Standard ten- 

frame. Sell all or part. 
F. Kindig, East Lansing, Mich. 





FOR PROMPT SERVICE—Full weight, safe 

delivery and_ satisfaction at reasonable 
prices, book your order for Italian bees and 
y« -gge with P. M. Williams, Mt. Willing, 
Ala. 








THRIFTY CAUCASIANS—Booking orders 
for three-frame nuclei, also queens for 
May delivery. Yard inspected regularly for 
protection of diseases. 
Peter Schaffhauser, Havelock, N. C. 





CAUCASIAN QUEENS from imported stock. 
Select untested $1.50 each for balance of 
season. Now booking orders for 1928 de- 
livery. Tillery Bros., 
Greenville Ala., Rt. 6. 





“SHE-SUITS-ME” QUEENS—Three-banded 
stock. None better. Untested queens 
from May 15 to June 15, $2.00; after June 

15, $1.50. Introduction guaranteed. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 
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IT will pay you to see my display on page 





queens—Tested, 
$1.50; untested, 75 cents. 
one pound, $1.50; two pounds, $2.50; three 
Have had no disease. 
inspection certificate with each 

Safe delivery guaranteed. 
T. L. Davis, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





TRY our high class queens and get 
only the best selected 
guarantee safe arrival 
plete satisfaction in every way. 
are personally reared and we want you to 
Prices are $1.00 each; 
$5.50; 25 at 80c each, and 50 or more 75c 
Salida Apiaries, 

T. L. Nicolayson, Prop. 





THREE-BANDED 


Bees in 1l-pound package, 
$2.50; 83 pounds, 
livery guaranteed. C. B. Bankston, 


Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. 


15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 





EXTRA heavy fancy white comb, $5.50 
case; fancy white, $5.00; No. 1, $4.50; 
choice, $4.00; amber or No. 2 white, $3.50. 
Carriers of six cases. White clover ex- 
tracted, 10c; amber, 9c; buckwheat, 8c. 
’.. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 
WHITE clover comb honey. Write 
prices. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, Ill 


for 





FOR SALE—Winkler’s white clover honey 

in new cans and cases at 10c pound 

Lower price on lots Sample, prepaid, 20c. 
Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Il. 

FOR SALE—5,000 pounds extracted clover 

honey, white and light amber, in 60-pound 

cans, crystallized. 

Frank Schwab, Blanca, Colo 


DELICIOUS amber honey 9c pound; 120 
pounds to case. 
Oplinger Bros., Walkerton, Ind. 


CHOICE white clover honey in jars, pails 
or 60's. Also light amber and baking 
honey. W. S. Wiggins, Muir, Mich. 


FOR SALE—wWhite honey, 120-pound cases. 
Sample 1l5c. 
Ralph Lenosky, East Jordan, Mich 





NUMBER ONE clover honey, white, in 60’ 
State quantity wanted. Sample lic 
Edw. Hassinger, Jr. Greenville, Wis. 








SALE—Fifty-eight stands bees for 


half Mod. Dadant hives. 
W. D. Toler, R. 3, Gardner, III. 





BEST quality pine Hoffman 
$42 per 1,000. 
hive bodies, 25 or more, 60c each. 
quote you on other items you will need. The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 


FOR SALE—Used 
one 4-frame Lewis-Markle, 
Root 4-frame hand, one 2-frame hand. 
Beeware Smith, Fromberg, Mont. 








FOR SALE—Soiled cane granulated 
Winkler Honey Co., 


FOR SALE—160 colonies 
10-frame hives, 





with equipment. 
anteed healthy and in good condition. 
Frank Schwab, Blanca, 


BEES for sale. 
more colonies of bees 





I have for sale 100 or 
located 100 miles 


Average extracted honey crop per 
colony in past few years over 100 pounds. 
Location would go with bees. 
double-story colonies and guaranteed 


ested, write L. B. Heath, Box 9, Chico, Cal. 





FOR SALE—75 to 100 colonies of bees and 
complete equipment, 
Chester Keister, 





FOR SALE—We are constantly accumu- 


odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
Write for complete list 
We can save you 


you bargain prices. 

of our bargain material. 

money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 


CHOICE clover 
Arthur Beals, Oto, Iowa. 








WHITE clover honey. We have it in five-, 


L. A. Davis, Box 144, Grover Hill, Ohio. 








Or we will take 
extracted honey 
ix-tube radio and phonograph, 
sola walnut cabinet. 


, For more particulars, 
write N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








EXTRACTED honey for sale. Six 10-pound 


Pails fall honey at $6.50. Prompt shipment. 


HONEY for sale. No. 1 white comb and 
extracted. Write 
C. H. Phillips, LeClaire, Iowa. 


EXTRACTED clover honey, grade one. Two 

60-pound cans, $12.00 Special price on 
larger lots. State amount wanted. Adolph 
Seymer, 1155 29th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NICE clover honey having a slight mixture 


of buckwheat Sixty-pound cans. One, 
$5.00; two, $9.60 Five pounds, postpaid, 
86c. Henry Stewart Prophetstown, Ill. 








FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey in 

new 60-pound cans, 9%ec per pound. Five- 
pound pails, $7.50 per dozen Discount on 
large lots. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—White, white clover comb 
standard sections C. Holm, Genoa, Ill 














FOR SALE—We have it What do you 
want? White clover and amber fall ex- 
tracted honey, 60-pound new cans, two to 
case. Sample free. 
W. S. Earls & Son, New Canton, II! 





GLADIOLUS bulbs for sale The choicest 

flowers that grow. Sell gladiolus to your 
honey customers, and honey to your gladio- 
lus customers. Write for prices. I will 
exchange choice bulbs for modern bee sup- 
plies. Harold W. Lauber, Gladiolus Grower, 
Wauseon, Ohio. 


WANTED—Beeswax, old combs, cappings, 
slumgum. Write for shipping tag “Don’t 
pass the buck.’’ Get your foundation and 
supplies right. 
The Carl F. Buck Co., Walla Walla, Wash 


FOR SALE—Bulk comb and _ extracted 

honey. Quality the best References, 

New Canton State Bank, Berry State Bank. 
F. E. Hyde, New Canton, III. 


STUR-DE-VANT, St. Paul. Neb., 
Extracted or Comb Honey 
WHITE CLOVER in 60-lb. cans, two to 
case, 9c per pound. Also light amber, 
Tle. Sample l5c. 
Sylvester Legat, Spring Valley, Il. 


EXTRACTED honey in 5- and 10-lb. pails 
and 60-lb. cans Let me quote prices on 
your needs. A. L. Kildow, Putnam, II 


OHMERT’S HONEY—None finer; 9c, new 
60's. Sample. Also comb and chunk 
honey. Ohmert & Son, Dubuque, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Best extracted clover honey in 
new 60’s, 8%c in ton lots. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Harry C. Kirk, Armstrong, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—2,000 pound clover in 60's 
and 4.000 pounds in 5-lb. pails 
William G. Blake, Port Huron, Mich. 


FOR SALE—A-1 white clover honey in five- 

pound pails or sixty-pound cans at attrac- 
tive prices. Also some fine quality light 
amber. Ross B. Scott, LaGrange, Indiana. 





BEAUTIFUL and delicious mangrove honey 





MICHIGAN’S best extracted honey; clover, 

other packages, quantities to suit, at prices 

within the market. : 
G. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


EXTRACTED and comb wanted. 
ship and price 


square by 1% beeway sections. Prefer glass 


Richmond Hill, 





WHITE CLOVER HONEY—Extracted, comb 
i 


W. Summerfield, 





EXCEPTIONAL quality clover honey. Clear, 





FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover 


Martin Carsmoe, Ruthven, Iowa. 





Northern white, extracted and 
Moorhead, Minn. 


CLOVER and basswood honey, blended by 
Color white; body fine. 


W. A. Jenkins, 
CERTIFIED HONEY—Light color, excellent 
Carload or case 


Write for prices and state quan- 


ard St., Omaha, Neb. 





FANCY white tupelo extracted and 


Morgan, Tupelo Apiaries, 





FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey. 
Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 








FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
Satisfaction guaran- 





WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

in sixty-pound cans. 

and quote lowest cash price for same; also 

send for my cut price circular on cans and 

pails for honey containers. 
J. Ss 





FOR SALE—Large stock first-class white 


buckwheat extracted honey. 
dealers and solici- 
us about their wants. 

. Root Co. of Chicago, 

224 W. Huron St., Chicago, III. 


EXTRACTED HONEY 
13c pound; six 10-lb. pails, 





Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Iowa. 





COTTON HONEY—Five-pound pail, post- 











FOR SALE—Choice clover extracted honey 
new 60-pound cans and cases. 
J. D. Beals, Dwight, N. Dak. 

FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb, $4.50 per 


10¢ pound; dark, 


Sundberg Bros 


Ozone Park, New York 





Quality goods that will please your 


Honey Producers’ 
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FOR SALE—Our own 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


crop white clover 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York. 








SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey. 
The Colorado Honey Prod. Ass'n, 
Denver, Colo. 








SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE hives, hive _ bodies, 

boards, covers, frames, all kinds. 
and made of the best material. 
Send list of what you need. 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 





bottom 
All new 
Dirt cheap. 
The Stover 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 

the bees, and the price will please the 

beekeeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. 
=. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 


WANTED—Used 





lock-cornered, ten-frame 
hive bodies. Must be cheap, best of con- 
dition, and high quality workmanship; also 
ten-frame Root wire excluders. 
The Hoffman Apiaries, Janesville, Minn. 








“BEEWARE” and Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
tion for the Northwest. Catalog prices. 


Fr. O. B. Fromberg, Montana. Beeswax 
wanted. Write for prices. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 





REST QUALITY bee supplies. 
prices, prompt shipment. 





attractive 
Illustrated cata- 


log on request. We buy beeswax at all 
times and remit promptly. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 


stocks of these on hand. Please write for 
prices if interested We are offering only 
good cans and good cases. 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 


published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


FOR TRADE—Good Oliver typewriter, for 
bees. L. R. Stewart, Newport, Ind. 


One Safin 


MAKE queen introduction sure. 
cage by mail, 25c; 5 for $1.00. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 
THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 
The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.” Send orders to the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 








GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, published 
at Medina, Ohio, is the most carefully 
edited bee journal in the world. Its editor- 
in-chief is George S. Demuth. Its field edi- 
tor is E. R. Root. Ask for sample copy. 








WESTERN HONEY BEEF, 2823 E. 4th St., 

Los Angeles, Calif., published by Western 
beekeepers, where commercial honey produc- 
tion is farther advanced than in any other 
section of the world. $1.00 per year. Send 
for sample copy. 


WANTED 
LIFE WORK for young man that under- 
stands and likes bees for smaller amount 
of capital than most any other business. 
$3,000.00 for five picked locations, estab- 
lished: hundreds of empty hives to increase 
much as desired; fixtures 192 29,- 

000 pounds and wax. 
Delbert Lhommedieu 
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aged 34 
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Amburgey, Norton, Va. 


and 
full 


bee keeper 
Give 


One experienced 
for 1928 


WANTED 
one helper 
information and wage 


J. Forehand 


eason 
expected. 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 
reversible power 
Clyde, Ohio. 


sed 4-frame 
Earle Flint, 


WANTED—U 


extractor. 


man for 1928 
supply business 

Some  bee- 
Chance for 


WANTED—Honest 
season helper 
and apiaries of 250 
keeping experience required. 
advancement to right person. State qualifi- 
cations, experience, and wages expected, in 


young 


in bee 


colonies. 








1 to 9, each, $4.40; 


Terms- 


Reference--Bank 


of 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES 


My business is to produce and sell the best possible stock 

Prompt shipment, safe arrival, and 

PRICES 

Two-pound Packages with young LAYING queens: 

1 to 9, each, $3.40; 10 to 24, each, $3.00; 

Three-pound Packages with young LAYING queens: 

10 to 24, each, $4.00; 25 to 
Special Prices on Large Shipments 

10 per cent with order; balance before shipment. 

Northern 


J. W. Di LULLO, Anderson, Calif. 


first letter W. C. Long, Millville, Pa 


full guaranteed 


satisfaction 


25 to 100, each, $2.75 


100, each, $3.75 


California, Redding, California. 


NS 














=) 


continue to sell poor queens. 


absolute satisfaction. 


West Side Station 





ROOT QUALITY QUEENS AND BEES 


A poor salesman may sell good queens, but a good salesman cannot 
If you are genuinely interested in queens and bees that will really 


help increase your apiary profits, write for prices and complete infor- 
mation, also free booklet, ‘“‘Combless 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


Package Bees.’”” We guarantee 


Medina, Ohio 

















February, 


WANTED—A 
habits that 
help with 400 hives 
Will furnish room and 

and small wage. 
R. W. Ensley, Aberdeen, Idaho 


man with go 
beekeeping, 

season 1925 
and washi 


single 

to learn 
for the 

board 


young 
wants 


WANTED—Position 


for the season wih 
some beekeeper. Had everal years’ € 
perience. Age 20. 
Loui 


Marsalek, Cadams, Neb 


EXPERIENCED, able-bodied man for ex- 
tracted honey, 1928. State age, experi- 
ence and wages expected. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


WANTED—Position with large producer, 
preferably in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa 
the Dakotas, by a single man 27 years 
Has had eight years’ experience and 
course in beekeeping at Purdue University. 
Was brought up on farm and is not afraid 

of work. Will give references. 
O. R. Winchester, Greenwood, 





or 


old. 


Ind 





WANTED—Good bee man for following sea- 
son. State experience, wages wanted, 
ete. Address RHL, American Bee Journal! 





W ANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 6c a 
pound for wax rendering. 
Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








RABBITS 
RABBITS—Make big profits with Chinchilla 
rabbits. Real money makers. Write for 
facts. 824 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


Christmas Honey to Coolidge 


Very general mention has been 
made of the fact that a bee man in 
the Black Hills sent ten pounds of 
honey to the President. Presents of 
many kinds were sent to the White 
House from widely separated points. 
It is said that nine turkeys were sent 
by admirers, but it seems that onl 
one person sent honey, and the pa- 
pers state that this was one of the 
most welcome presents. The fellow 
who sent it was likely prompted en- 
tirely by a friendly feeling for th 
President, but it resulted in publicity 
which reminded many persons of 
honey at holiday time. 





DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DADANT’S FAMOUS FOUNDATION 


LEWIS BEEWARE SUPPLIES 


Choice of Expert Beekeepers Everywhere 
Write For Our New Spring Catalog 


JOB P. WYATT & SONS CO. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











SUNNY LAND BEES and QUEENS 


LIGHT THREE BAND ITALIAN, 
SPRING DELIVERY 


with uD 
nuclei wit 


Two-pound combless package 
tested 


untested 


two-frame 

Other 
ted Italian queens 
on large 

Satisfaction 


queen, $3.50; 


queen, $3.60 ize package 
priced accordingly. Unte 
$1.00 Atty 


shipments. Write 


active discount 


for 


each. 
prices 


guaranteed. 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 
Rutledge, Ala. 
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Achord Gombless Packages 
and Queens 


Soon make colonies you will be proud to own 


We produce and ship only the best of 
pure three-banded Italians. We give you 
more than full weight of healthy, young 
bee 

[wo-pound packages with select 1928 
aying queens, $4.25 each; five or more, 
$4.00 each. 

Three-pound packages with select 1928 
aying queens, $5.25 each; five or more, 
$5.00 each. 

If packages are wanted without queens, 
deduct $1.00 from the price of each. 

Shipments will start early in April and 
will have inspection certificates and all 
papers necessary to deliver them at desti- 


delay. 


SELECT 1928 LAYING QUEENS $1 EA, 


ANY NUMBER 


nation without 


Tested queens, $1.75 each 
Select tested prospective breeding queens, 
$2.50 each 
We have been shipping bees and queens 


for many years and can give you the very 
best in bees, queens and service. Write us 
your needs for the new year. 


W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 





BRIGHT ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 


I do everything possible to have my pack- 
ages give satisfaction. 
me of my 


Every package has 
raised young queens. 
shipments. 


carefully 
I supervise all 

I've never had a dissatisfied customer, but 
satisfied ones from 32 states have praised 
production, 


Write for 


honey 
and promptness in filling orders. 


gentleness, prolificness, 


They’re reasonable. 


prices. 


M. STEVENSON, Westwego, La. 
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INTRODUCING CAGE 
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15c each. 12 $1.00 


Diemer's Three Banded Bright 
Italian Queens 


Before June 15, Select Untested, any 





number, $1.20 each. Tested, $2.00 
After June 15, Select Untested: 
4 or less, $1.00 each 
5 to 10, 90c each 
11 to 20, 85c¢ each 
21 to 50, 80c each 
51 to 100 or more, 75c¢ each 


Queens sent in introducing cages. 
Write for circular giving principle of 
queen introduction and prices of 
package Prompt service and 
a square deal. 


J. F. DIEMER, Liberty, Mo. 


bees. 





4 


Mr. Honeyproducer 


Right prices, good stock, 
efficient handling of your 
order and bees shipped on 
time are what we offer our 
customers. 





~ 


Let us tell you more. 


R. V. STEARNS 


Brady, Texas 




















Three Banded Italian Bees 
and Queens for 1928 
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with untested 


queens, $3.75 


Two-pound packages 


Will book your order without de- 


posit. State certificate with each 
shipment. I guarantee satisfaction 
r money refunded. 


RAOUL DOMINGUE 
Erwinville, La. 


Py! “i ry% 
EXPOR'1I 
We Deliver by Truck Direct to the 
New Orleans Dock 
QUICKEST SERVICE, LOWEST FREIGHT RATES 


Lowest Prices on Quality Goods Manufac- 
ured of Materials Suitable to the Tropics 
Direct from the Factory. 


GULF COAST BEE CO., 


HOUMA, LA., U. S. A. 


| 











~ 
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Bee Supplies 


Get our prices before placing 


your orders 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


Reedsville, Wis. 






























Nothing finer for Garden 
Plowing, Harrowing. 


Seeding, Cultivating. Spraying, Lewn 
Mowing. Belt Power, 
FSR 
Instant Hitch ss 
makes all tools 
quickly interchange 
ible. Important new tools. ched Axle 
Tool Control, Power Turn and other vital 
features. Power Pulley for Belk Work. 
Time Payment im. Write today 
@LSON MANUFACTURING. CO. 
723 Park Street, Port Washington, Wis. 
LS 
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PETTIT’S PACKAGE BEES 


SATISFY 


YOU CAN DEPEND 
ON THEM WHEN WANTED 
ORDER NOW for APRIL and MAY 
PRODUCED AND PACKED 
IN GEORGIA PERSONALLY 


By MORLEY PETTIT 


Georgetown, Ontario 





Will Always Find Me 





























] 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Let us book your order for 1928 
nd package $3.50 
nd package 4.25 
I 0 B Baton Rouge 
LOUISIANA SOUTHERN BEE FARM 
Route 2 
Baton Rouge, La. 
George L. Lott J. W. Newton 
—_——— J 








Every ounce of this 
re-processed Water 


FORMALIN 
SOLUTION 


measures 





up to a 


given standard of 





Ra Cort: fe La hae — 
= — — 


= strength and purity 


For sterilizing combs infected with 


AMERICAN FOULBROOD 


It is the Cheapest Dependable Disinfevtant. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH CoO., 


Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., Agents 


THE D. & B. CHEMICAL CO. 
800 E. 37th St. Portland, Oregen 














——SSS es 


SO  _ 
Choose Labels Wisely 
You Can’t Go Wrong with A-B-J Labels 


They sell honey and are priced right. 
Send for complete catalog 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILL. 





AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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1000 Answers to 
Beekeeping Questions Send Us Your 


i ES ee 
A THOUSAND ANSWERS 
BEEKEFPING Questions 

pines «mene 
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A thousand of the best answers by Dr. C. C. 
Miller, from a long experience in answer- 
ing questions from beekeepers on 
all kinds of subjects. 


276 pages of lively information. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. 


With the American Bee Journal 
for one year $1.75 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, Illinois 

















Inquiries 


When You are in the Market for 


Sections, Hives, Supers, 


Frames, Etc. 


We are prepared to give 
you fair treatment and 
prompt service at all times 


Write for our Catalog 


It’s Free 


Address, August Lotz Company 


Boyd, Wisconsin 


Februa-\ 
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Combless Packages Italian Bees 


Prompt, satisfactory ervice Health certificate with every shipment, and 
arrival guaranteed. Now booking orders. Deliveries to start April 15 






$3.35; 50 to 100, $3.10 each. 
$4.35; 50 to 100, $4.10 each. 


each. 


2-lb. packages with select young queen—1 to 24, $3.50; 25 to 49, 
3-lb. packages with select young queen—1 to 24, $4.50; 25 to 49, 


Queens—Untested, 1-9, $1.00; 10-24, 95c; 25-49, 90c; 50-100, 


Homer W. Richard, 101 S. Jefferson, El Dorado, Ark. 





~ Root Service 


from 


~ | | CHICAGO 


WN 


If you want your 























WORKING YOUR WAX INTO FOUNDATION FOR YOU FOR CASH 
AND DITTMER’S NON-SAG BROOD FOUNDATION 


tations. Bees take to it like ducks to water, in preference to other makes, 


samples and prices, and we will tell you more about it. 

We can also furnish you THE BEST HIVES AND SECTIONS MADE IN 
CONSIN, at best prices, in any quantity. We furnish a full line of supplies. 
us for price list. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 





GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES 


cases where it was used side by side with other makes of foundation. NOW IS 


THE TIME to send us your wax to work for you for next season. Write us for S 
end to Us 


goods 


We are now able to furnish a Non-Sag Brood Foundation that will give absolute 
satisfaction. Our MR. E. H. HANSELMAN has for several years been testing and 


experimenting along this line, and the result has exceeded our most sanguine expec- 


in all 


WwIs- 
Write 





J) Write for Our 1928 Catalogue 
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We are booking orders for Bees and Queens for 


Write for Booklet and Prices 














spring delivery from stock imported by us di- Of tested quality _April to November delivery. 
rect from the | iflis service station in Russia Bees eo Select untested, $1.00; dozen, 
$9.00. iscount on advance orders 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. HUNTER & REAMY, Quitman, Ga. 


“GRAY CAUCASIANS” | | PURE ITALIAN QUEENS| | Te 1: Root Co. 


of Chicago 








; 224 W. Huron Street 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


1500 strong healthy colonies to draw from. 


Italian Queens $1.00 each 
Packages $1.00 Ib. 


Discount on Quantity 


| R. E. LaBARRE, Box 1042, Tulare, Calif. 


I 
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TENNESSEE QUEENS 


Booking Orders for 1928 


Write for prices 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE APIARIES 


LEO C. PARKS, Mgr. SPRING HILL, Tenn. 














\' 
More Ege Money 
| Make $1,000 a year from 300 hens. 
Get eggs when prices are high. Raise 
chickens the Poultry Tribune way 
New methods of feeding, housing, 
marketing, etc., that you can use. 
Practical articles every month by 
successful poultrymen. Free breed 
» picturesin natural colors. 3 yrs.,$1. 
i yr., 50c; 3 month trial 10c, 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Box 12 Mount Morris-IUinois. 

















HIGH GRAOE GOLDEN AND THREE BANDED 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. SEASON OF 1928 


Not having lost my bees from the flood of 1927, I am in position to otfer bees 
for April and May delivery at the following price 
2-lb. packages with young untested queen $3.50 
s-lb. package with young untested queen 4.50 
i-lb. package with oung untested queer 5.50 
A special package as a nucleu consisting of two frames of emerging brood and 
three pounds of bees with young Italian queen, for $6.50 I furnish a health certifi- 
cate with each shipment 1 absolutely guarantee afe arrival all over the United 
State nly All losse will be replaced upon receipt of a bad order report signed 
by the express agent Orders are booked with 10 per cent down Balance ten days 
before hipment 


Address, H. H. BORDELON, Box 295, Marksville, Louisiana 














St. Romain’s High Quality Bees 


Away back from 1902 I commenced rearing ITALIAN QUEENS with the object 
of improvement constantly in view 

By careful selection during all this time I have icceeded in producing a strain 
of light three-banded Italian, known as ST. ROMAIN’S HIGH QUALITY BEES, which 
has won a world-wide reputation for honey gathering and gentleness. 
Now I am booking orders for the coming season of 1928, as follows 
» 7 


1—-2-lb. pkg with queen shipped on comb honey in for $4.00 each. From 50 up, $3.60 
2-lb. pkg. with queen shipped combles $3.75 each. From 50 up, $3.36 
l }-lb. pkg. with queen shipped on comb honey in for $5 From 50 up, $4.50 each 
l 3-lb. pkg. with queen shipped combless $4.75 each From 50 up, $4.50 each 
l 4-lb. pkg. with queen shipp on comb of honey in for $6 each. From 50 up, $5.60 
1—4-lb. pkg. with queen shipped combless $5.50 each From 50 up, $5.25 each 
Orders booked with 20 per cent down; balance 10 days before shipment. 
All bees will be shipped in light and roomy cage ess express charges 


I guarantee safe arrival, a health certificate with each shipment, and I will add 
enough bees in each package for shrinkage in transit 


Address JOHN ST. ROMAIN, Marksville, La. 





HODGSONS 


RADIAL ~ 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 








has been a uces from the first 
The man who bought the first ma- 


chine wrote us recently: 


“Have had splendid result with 
your Radial Extractor, and am well 
pleased with it.” 


O Manufactured by 


S. P. HODGSON & SONS 


NEW WESTMINSTER, 


British Columbia, Canada 








RED STICK 


QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES 
NUCLEI NO DEPOSIT 


“Nothing so satisfying as knowing 
that 1 can replace the losses of this 
evere winter with just such bees 
and queens,” write a commercial 
honey producer whose yards are 90 

cent RED STICKS He further 


" vs: “I don’t know what your 1928 
logue ces will be, but you may book me 
three-pound packages and 


k for another large order when I 


make my spring count.”” This is the 
Co. confidence our RED STICKS’ win, 


and we expect our 1928 queens to 
double it. 
Write for our descriptive circular 
and price list. Learn why RED 
STICKS are such powerful Italians. 
fr We are not in flood area. 


RED STICK APIARIES, Baton Rouge, La. 

















SHAW +> RAMSEY 


LOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 
Where Townsend Says ‘The GOOD QUEENS Come From” 


Now booking order for package bees and queens for early spring delivery 
A three-pound package of young, vigorous Italian bes with a SHAW line-bred 
Italian queen for $4.50 Shipped when wanted, by express, on cane sugar syrup 
Guarantee safe delivery, with health certificate; no disease ever known here 

The SHAW line-bred Italian Queen a specialty at 
ONE DOLLAR 

Line bred through election fron everal generatior of elect imported 
mothers, under the most improved methods, in full colonies Bees large, gentle 
and vigorou cannot be better 
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Hutzelman’s Solution for American 
Foulbrood 


Use Alcohol Formalin to be safe 


Ask your dealer or write to 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, Glendale, Ohio 




















Combless Packages Italian Bees 


The very best that money can buy 


ease, no drone extra weight hipped when you want them and fed while 
transit on the best igar syrup 
Mott« Your money worth or money back 


T. W. BURLESON Waxahachie, Texas 


— 
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Running’s 
Bees and Queens 


ITALIANS THAT ARE 
HONEY-GETTERS 


We are now booking orders for 1928 
delivery. Shipping begins April 1. 
We have been producing package bees 
in the South for eight years and have 
one of the best package and queen- 
rearing establishments in the South, 
and have been producing large crops 
of honey in Michigan for 28 years. 


WE HAVE THE STOCK AND 
KNOW THE BUSINESS 


Try one or a hundred and you will 
want more. They get the honey. We 
want to show you. Bees and Queens 
shipped from Epes and Sumterville, 
Ala. Our prices are right, stock un- 
excelled and service guaranteed. Write 
for prices, stating how many you can 
use, 


David Running, 
Filion, Mich. 


After Jan. 15, Sumterville, Ala. 




















BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 





For sale by all dealers 
If no dealer, write factory 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Mfrs. 


(Mention Am. 


Lewistown, IIl., U. S. A. 


Bee Journal when 


writing) 











Golden Northern 
Bred Queens 


Write for Prices for Spring Delivery 


HERMAN AHLERS, Astoria, Oregon 
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HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Write for our free booklet 
“About Bees” 
JAY SMITH 
Route 3 Vincennes, Indiana 


PACKAGE BEES 


and HIGH GRADE ITALIAN QUEENS 


or 
untested 


J. 


Special price to first fifty 
more two-pound packages 
Italian queens. 


with 


Our eighteenth year with the bees 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
J. Scott, Prop. 


who order five 
select 


Crowville, La. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
More About Vitex 


I was much interested in an article 
about a shrub called Vitex and would 
like Mr. Pellett’s opinion on the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. Is its habit of growth such that 
it would make a good windbreak if 
planted in a hedgelike row? 

2. Is it ornamental and would it 
be a good plant to use as shrubbery 
about a lawn? 


» 


3. Is its value as a source of nec- 


tar such as to make it worth while 
to propagate? 
4. How long does it take it to 


reach the blooming age? 
C. E. S., Ohio. 
teply: The growth of Vitex is 
hardly dense enough to make much 
of a windbreak under the conditions 
where I have grown it :n western 
Iowa. 

As an ornamental, it is quite at- 
tractive and well worth while, grown 
either as a single specimen or hedge- 
like border. 

The bees seek the blossoms very 
eagerly and apparently get an abund- 
ant supply of nectar, but of course 
it would require a large number of 
plants to be of much value as a 
source of honey. It might very well 
be propagated for sale in regions 
where it will succeed. It blooms very 
quickly. Mine bloomed freely and 
for a long period the first year. 

This species is Vitex incisa  ne- 
gundo and is described on page 357 
of “American Honey Plants.” 

Pr. 44. 2. 


Death of B. F. Smith, Jr. 


We have been advised by telegraph 
of the death of B. F. Smith, Jr., of 
Fromberg, Montana. Except.that he 
was killed by a train, no details are 
available. Mr. Smith was an exten- 
sive honey producer and one of the 
best known beekeepers in the inter- 
mountain region. He had a host of 
friends, who will grieve at his un- 
timely death. 

The Brownies 

A little pamphlet of twenty pages, 
with the above title, has been pub- 
lished by our good friend, Harry 
Lathrop, of Bridgeport, Wisconsin, 
who is also the author of “The 
Yankee Abroad.” This last print is 
a lot of verse on the Brownies that 
accompany our beekeepers in their 
excursions for hunting or fishing. It 
is full of fun and good cheer. 


Colorado Honey to New York 


The Western Colorado Honey Ex- 


change has recently formed a_ sub- 
sidiary company to be known as 
Colorado Honey Sales Corporation, 


with headquarters at Jackson Heights, 
New York. James Watson, Jr., is in 
charge. 


Februar 928 
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They Sell for the 
Same 


The price of THRIFTY bees 
is the same as the ordinary 
kind, but the quality of Thrifti- 
ness that has made them lead- 
ers since 1892 makes them the 
most attractive buy of the sea- 
son. 


When You Buy Thrifty Bees 
You Get 


Good Stock 

Baby Bees 

Young Queens 

Full Weight Packages 

Prompt Shipments 

Satisfaction Guaranteed | 
Good Service | 





Ask for booklet, “Reasons 
Why.” If you buy bees or 
queens, this booklet will be of 
value to you. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Since 1892 | 














OLD RELIABLI 


and all other bee supplies 4 
factory prices. 
list now for special quoting | 
you want to save money 


Mondeng for Hives, Supers, 


Charles Mondeng 


Sections, Frames 


Send in you 


shi 
cag 
tifi 
Company 


159 Cedar Lake Road 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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DON’T ORDER 


Until you get our prices on Package Bees and Italian Queens. For years we have shipped thousands 
of pounds of Bees and Queens to all parts of the States and Provinces shown 
below with wonderful success. 
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EXPRESS CHARGES ARE IMPORTANT. Often the express charges amount to nearly one-third the 
cost of the bees. Being favorably located in the most northern part of California, where early bees and 
queens can be reared, enables us to secure lowest express rate obtainable for all northern points. 

OUR LARGE OUTPUT. Figures recently computed by American Railway Express Company show that 
we ship more BEES from Cottonwood, California, than are shipped from any other point in the United 
States. 

QUANTITY PRODUCTION enables us to produce the very best Bees and Queens and sell at money- 
saving prices, quality considered. 

A COMPLETE GUARANTEE, backed by fifteen years’ experience, specializing in the producing and 
shipping of Package Bees and Highest Grade Italian Queens. 


Dependable stock. Safe delivery. Young bees. Young laying queens. Overweight of bees when 
caged. Financial responsibility. Saving in express charges. Prompt shipment. No disease. Health cer 
tificate and all necessary invoice papers for all shipments. Every pound of bees or queen ordered from 


us must give you the service you have a right to expect 


Let us quote you on any size order, either f. o. b. here rr delivered to your nearest express office. 


Circular and all information for the asking 


J. E. WING, Cottonwood, California 
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Beekeepers [ake Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


BEE PARADISE 


Minnesota and North Dakota leac 
n the production of sweet clove 
ed Acreage increasing rapidly. Ir 
ix countie in northeastern Nortt 
Dakota there are about 122,000 acre 
of sweet clover. Climatic condition 
are extremely favorable for bees 
warm summer days and cool nights 

Write for FREE BOOK on agricul 
tural resources o Minnesota anc 
North Dakota LOW ROUND TRI} 


EXCURSION RATES. 


E. C. LEEDY 














Great Northern Railway, Dept. J-2 
St. Paul, Minn. 
BOOKING ORDERS 
for high-grade three-banded Italian 
bees and queen 2-lb. package with 
select untested queen, $4.50; dis- 
count on quantity Select untested, 
$1.00, $10.00 per dozen; select tested 
queen, $1.50 Inspector’s certificate § 

with each 


J. ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 




















Package Bees for 1928 


3-Band Italian Bees and Queens 


Our bees are real Producers 
We ship promptly. No delays 
Absolutely no disease in our locality 
DELIVERY GUARANTEED 


Be sure to send for our free circular and other valuable information 


The Phoenix Apiaries 
G. F. BLAIR, Mgr. 
910 W. Fillmore St., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Formerly The LOVEITT HONEY CO.) 
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1928 Yancey Hustlers 


In Packages 


1928 


A strain of Three-band Italians with a record for honey 


production in every 
section of the U. S. and Canada. 


Many customers report averages of 150 to 300 pounds surplus per package 
Extra liberal weight of young worker bees and vigorous young queens, delivered 
to you when you want them. 


Now booking orders for spring delivery 


OUR POLICY: “YOU MUST BE SATISFIED” 


Caney Valley Apiaries Bay City, Texas 























4) 
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PACKAGE BEES 
Can supply 1000 packages per month. Queens also that I challenge the world 
to excel. Prices reduced to accord with the lowering prices of honey Write 
and get your order booked early. 
No disease, prompt service, satisfaction 
Ww. H. LAWS. BOX 606, WHARTON, TEXAS 
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American Poultry Journa 





Oldest, Largest and Best. Est. 187 
1 Yr. 25¢ «: :§ Wes. $1: 
100 f per ssuec 
w f h a ; ko w ¢ 
ra I t ; how to hate Me al 
poultry fully. 25c lyr. 5 yrs. $1 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL 
21-536 South Clark Street CHICAG 


Golden Queens and Banded Bee 


Untested $1.00 ead 
Tested $1.50 ead 
Bees $1.50 per I 
Nucleus $1.50 per fram 
free from disease 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, 


queens 
queens 


Bees inspected; 





BEEWARE 


EXTRACTORS 
American Cans and Pails, Glass 
Honey Jars, Wired Foundation 

Catalog for the asking 
If you wish prompt service, write 


B. F. SMITH, Jr., Fromberg, Montan 
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2,000,000 OFFICIAL TRAPNEST ‘PEDIGREE 


dian R. O. P. Male Mating, also Quality Exhibit 

and Fe dation Stock Mating Chicks from Vig 
US, Dise ase-t High-Re rd Layers backe 
15 year tructive Breedir a Custon 
port yearly flo kK averages “eae » 229 eggs pet 
flocks of 17 These chick e the most profit 
poultry investment you rr. m = te this year $ 
2 pe pemtagete st} a Live Arrival € 
teec 40 breeds B \BY TURKEYS, [l 
LINGS, GOSLINGS. Get our LiberalC.O. D Of 
FREE: Largest and most be autiful color pla 

g@ ever published Reference Bradstre« 
Peoples Bank, Gambier, Ohio 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box F-18. GAMBIER. 


1928 
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Pacific Ci : tali 
‘“ acific Citrus Quality Bred Italian 
ove 
> ae 
‘orth ff Honey Company Bees 
acre ¢ ¢ - 
tion 
a General Office 564 Market Street 
— S F . Calif What about your package bees and 
rane an Francisco, Calif. ead ee 
queens for 1928? We are better pre- 
Will again offer pared to supply your wants than ever 
je2 before, any quantity. Quality, safe 
Queens and Package Bees arrival and satisfaction is our motto. 
If you have never bought of us, we 
For shipment during SEASON 1928, from 2.000 feel sure a trial order will line you up 
colonies of the finest Italian three-banded with our regular customers. Let us 
talian bees and proven light breeders. tell you the exact cost on your require- 
= ments f. o. b. your station. New price 
“ener | Queens, $1.00; over ten, 85c list now ready. Get the facts. Ask 
a Packages, $2.00; with queens, $3.00 for your copy today and save on your 
_ Packages, over ten, $1.80; with queens, $2.65 orien. 
F. O. B. Woodlake, California 
10% with order - Co 
a YORK BEE COMPAN) 
Est. 187 , 
M ; H. F. YORK, Owne 
$1: Delivery Begins March 10, 1928 = 
Rreoaved aa Books Open for Orders Now JESUP, GEORGIA 
oe L 
NAL 7 * 7 
CHICA 
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Biggest Thing in The Apiary 
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YOURE NOT BUYING FOUNDATION 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 








TOMORROW ONLY 


THREE-PLY AIRCO FOUNDATION 


THE STRENGTH I$ IN ALL THE COMB 













MEDINA, OHIO 
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The Smoker You Ought to Own 


NEW BINGHAM SMOKER, the most efficient and endurable machine on the 
market. Metal legs, metal binding, turned edges; four larger sizes with hinged 
covers. Substantial fire-grate with abundant draft holes. Valve in bellows makes 
smoker respond to the most delicate touch. 
| 
| 


Five sizes—Big Smoke (4x10); Smoke Engine (4x7); Doctor (32x7); 
Conqueror (3x7); Little Wonder (3x52) 


Special circular of Bingham Smokers free for the asking 
A. G. WOODMAN CO. 'ttunicn st Grand Rapids, Mich. | | 


Insist on the best-——- THE BINGHAM SMOKER 


For sale by all agencies of the G. B. Lewis Company and Dadant & Sons. Also 
sold by many others in this country and abroad. 














= 
BEES $1 A POUND  acesces «wore 
Select Queens, Italians 


Quality—Satisfaction 


OUR NORTHERN LOCATION makes it possible to save time and money. Book your orders 
early and reserve shipping date. Circulars furnished upon request 


BANTA & WIRE, Sa‘: Redding, Calif., Ss.2' Los Molinos, Calif. 
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Controlled Mating of Queenbees 


By DR. L. R. WATSON 


A Substantially Made Book of 50 
Pages and 11 Illustrations 


Published by 


—% 


=> 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 


Complete history of mating experi- 
ments and detailed description 
of Dr. Watson’s method of 


mating with instruments 





PRICE $1.00, POSTPAID 
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Berry’s Reliable Bees and Service for 1928 


Circular and Price List Now Ready 


We are now booking orders for both packages and queens for 1928 Spring and Summer delivery. Our 
queens are reared from climatic tested, honey production proved stock. Having large apiaries both in 
Canada and different northern states gives us ample opportunity to try out and fully prove our strain. 
They stand the cold climates of the far North and come through the winters strong and ready to produce 
enormous crops of honey. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. Box 697 Montgomery, Alabama 
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“H h 
oney, honey, 
tak ti ” 
| ake yo’ time 
OOD words fora song— _, , 
but not ot a satisfactory ta - m red, green and gold—Canco 
pats help your new and repeat busimess 
vein to an apiarist who wants = Ty "2% ©. coms, 5 and 10 
toturnhishoneyinto money. ~~ ' 
Can-o honey pails are 
distributed by 
Canco decorated metal honey 
/ ( olorado Honey Producers 
containers are attractive on ERs SAM, LAN 
> Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 
A " . 
the dealer’s shelf—they sell jcc seed House, Farso, N.D. 
¢ ic q G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
r ipidly town, Wis. 
10 Tivoli Street, Albany, NY. 
’ 04 Main Street yochburg 1. 
They won’t allow honey to 1204 Main Street. Lynchburg, Va. 
‘ k ae ° ; 99 318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 
take its time. W. R. Perry Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 
And what’s more—your 3 F- Smith, Jr., Fromberg 
name, boldly displayed on Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 
inn 
each container, assures you 
Canadian aac Ot mey contammer ire 
of repeat sales. mroclag pa a tle ea maple so 
CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON GALVANIZED se too y 
METAL SIGNS" ano DISPLAY FIXTURES — 
New York Sales Othces 
Chi ago raltl 
San Francisco principal cities 
NTED IN U.S. A. 












































OUR NEW FRAME 


with 


Notched Corner 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





“Tt Locks 
The Ends” 








This Corner Makes the 


Strongest Frame Ever Made 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE— EASY TO HANDLE—AND RIGID 


Send for Sample of Notched Corner 


The A. I. Root Company The A.I.Root Co.,of lowa 


Medina, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa 


<< < 
“Quality That Lasts” 


Bee Suppues Bee Supeues 














